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WHEREVER YOU SEE WOOL 
In the Field or On the Truck — You Will See 
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BLACK STRIPE PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
The Standard For Years — Ask Your Dealer 
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For the 90th Annual Convention 





N behalf of the organizations which you have chosen 

us to head, we sincerely invite you to attend the 90th 
annual convention of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, the 14th annual meeting of the Council of Di- 
rectors of the American Wool Council, Inc., and the Silver 
Anniversary of the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


The meetings will be held in the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City, December 6-9, 1954. 


Four full days of work and play are being planned 
for you. First, we have a program of exceptional speak- 
ers. They will talk on some matters of vital importance 
to you. Then for fun, there will be the dinner-dance and 
floor show in the beautiful Lafayette Ballroom. Forecast 
is that this will be a very outstanding affair. 


An invitation 


Up in the Starlite Gardens with the unsurpassed 
view of Salt Lake Valley, the beautiful young contestants 
in the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest will pre- 
sent the results of their handiwork in all-wool suits, 
dresses and coats. The competition will be keen this year 
for the top awards, two all-paid trips abroad. There, too, 
the lovely new Miss Wool of Texas will model part of the 
beautiful wool wardrobe she received from top designers 
of the country. Then, to take care of any spare moments, 
there will be receptions, social hours and tours. 

We know you will have a good and beneficial time, 
but what is probably most important, we need you there 
to take part in the discussions and to help shape up the 
platform and program what will guide the activities of 
your association officers during 1955. 

Won’t you please come? 


Sincerely yours, 


Ray W. Willoughby, President 
National Wool Growers Association 
W. H. Steiwer, President 

American Wool Council, Inc. 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, President 
National Women’s Auwiliary 





PRESIDENT WILLOUGHBY 
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Modern nutrition has done wonders 
for our youngsters...and now it’s 
doing the same for our pets 


HAT today’s children are stronger and healthier 
than ever before no one can deny. A large share of 
the credit must go to the nation’s experts who have 
taught us so much about scientific diet. 
It’s only natural that we should want this increased 
knowledge to go to work for our dogs, too! And that’s 
where Friskies can help! 


For here is one food that answers all your questions 
about feeding a dog properly. This famous formula con- 
tains every food element dogs are known to need for 
complete nourishment...no “extras” are needed. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. The Friskies formula has been 
tested and checked with generations of dogs of every 
type at the Friskies Research Kennels on the famous 
Carnation Milk Farms. 


FRISKIES MEAL is the type of food fed by 9 out of 10 
kennel owners. It is rich in meat protein...and contains 
19 individual ingredients which provide an economical, 
balanced diet at every meal. Dogs of all sizes and breeds 
love its tempting texture and “meaty” flavor! 


FRISKIES CUBES is the same famous formula as Friskies 
Meal. It comes in crunchy, bite-size morsels that exer- 
cise teeth and gums. Feed as is—no mixing required. 
Nothing to add—not even water. 

FEED EITHER—Or both, for variety! Generations of dogs 
have been raised on both a 
types. Both are backed by 50 
years’ experience in animal 
nutrition. You'll find them 
wherever dog foods are sold. 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 


CARNATION MILK 







2, 5, 10, 25 and 50 Lb. sizes 
ALBERS MILLING CO. DIV. OF CARNATION CO., LOS ANGELES 36, CALI®. 





about our Cover 


Sheepmen‘s meetings are always the best, 
In the heart of the Intermountain West. 
“This is the Place” to work, to play, to learn and 
to rest. 


OST for the 90th annual convention of the Nationa] 

Wool Growers Association will be Salt Lake City, 
“Center of Scenic America.” Pictured on our cover this 
month are a few of the sights and highlights that may 
be seen in Salt Lake City from December 6 to 9, convention 
time. 

The beautiful Mormon Temple is one of the outstand- 
ing features in Salt Lake City. The Temple is just across 
the street from the Hotel Utah, convention headquarters, 
The Utah is one of the largest and most beautiful hotels 
in the West. 

A few blocks behind the hotel is the State Capitol 
building. Many unique and historical facts can be ob- 
tained from a short tour through the distinguished 
building. 

The Bingham Copper Mine, largest open cut copper 
mine in the world, is a short 40-minute ride from the heart 
of Salt Lake City. Operating area of the mine covers 
956 acres. The mine consists of a series of levels with 
switchbacks. It is truly a sight worth seeing 

Romantic Alta, Utah, is located in the Wasatch 
National Forest at the head of Little Cottonwood Can- 
yon, just 29 miles from Salt Lake City. Hailed as one of 
the top-ranking ski resorts in the Nation, Alta would be 
a nice place for anyone interested in winter sports or 
in beautiful scenery to visit. Another awe-inspiring 
ski resort just a short distance from Salt Lake City is 
Brighton, Utah. 

A very interesting program has been scheduled for 
the convention, and many worthwhile speakers will be 
heard. Programs for your enjoyment and entertainment 
are also on the convention schedule, with a special din- 
ner dance to wind things up on the final night of the 
gathering. 

You will meet many of your friends in Salt Lake 
City from December 6 to 9. You will greatly aid the sheep 
industry by your presence, and you will benefit from 
knowledge gained at the convention. 

“This is the Place!” See you there! 
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Convention Schedule 
Holds Fun Times 


ANY interesting events have been 

planned to keep everyone pleasant- 
ly occupied in spare-time moments at 
the convention. 

The tour through the Ogden feedlots 
as guests of the Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association, promises to 
interest the menfolk come convention- 
time. 

While the men are in Ogden, ladies 
will be entertained at a special tea to 
be given in their honor at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion. : Both of these events 
will take place on Thursday, December 
9. 

The fashion show, to be held in the 
Hotel Utah’s Starlite Gardens, high 
above beautiful Salt Lake City, prom- 
ises to be one of the highlights of the 
convention. Besides all of the State 
winners of the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest, “Miss Wool of 
Texas” will also be there to model part 
of her beautiful wool wardrobe. 

When committee meetings are being 
held by the men, a tour of the Latter- 
day Saints (Mormon) Temple Grounds 
and a special Tabernacle organ recital, 
will occupy the women’s time. 

Finale for the many fun goings-on 
at the convention will be the banquet, 
floor show and dance that have been 
scheduled for the evening of Thursday, 
December 9. An outstanding talent 
show has been arranged, and everyone 
is assured of having a good time. 

December 6 to 9—Convention-time, 
1954. See you there! 


HE rollicking stage hit, “My Three 

Angels,” which had a long New 
York run, will be presented by the Uni- 
versity of Utah theatre during the 
week of our 90th annual convention in 
Salt Lake City. The play will be pre- 
sented on the stage of Kingsbury Hall, 
Salt Lake City, December 7-11. 

Convention delegates who like a good 
stage comedy, guaranteed to keep you 
laughing, may want to add this to the 
convention entertainment list. It is 
suggested that Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 7, would be the best time to 
attend this play 
since no other con- 
vention vents are 
scheduled for that 
evening. Or, if you 
are staying over in 
Salt Lake City fol- 
lowing the con- 
vention, you could 
see the play on 
Friday or Satur- 
day evening, De- 
cember 10 or 11. 
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Reserved seat prices are $2 and $1.50. 
It is suggested that reservations for 
seats be mailed in immediately. Write 
to’ Gail Plummer, Kingsbury Hall, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
specifying price and number of seats 
desired, date of performance, and en- 
close check or money order, together 


FOR SALE: One of the best Western 

= Colorado sheep outfits. 
10,000 acres deeded range and irrigated land. 3 
sets of improvements, permits, machinery and 2500 


sheep. GOOD TERMS. 





















































with return envelope. WESTERN FINANCE CO. = 
Welcome, Woolgrowers! 
weve proud to le your hosts 
{ 
MAX CARPENTER, Manager 
PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
IN THE HANDS 
OF A FRIEND AS 
FROM BEGINNING 
@mmeee ALIONAL LIVE TO END AGENCIES OW ALE 
‘@ROOUCERS moseciatean PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
OGDEN PHOENIX 
DENVER BILLINGS | 
40S ANGELES MO. SALT LAKE 











Best Wishes To The 90th 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS CONVENTION 


PRODUCERS 


Livestock Marketing Association 
OGDEN — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — BILLINGS 
NORTH SALT LAKE — PHOENIX — BRAWLEY 
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Producers Livestock Loan Co. 
300 First Security Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Vice Presidents 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Frank Noriega, Bakersfield, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Frank Noriega, President 

Ww Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 


Frank Meaker, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers ‘Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
A. C. Grande, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 


Chandler B. Church, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 


John V. Withers, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo 


Walter L. Pfluger, President 
Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 
361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 


Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
807 Spokane St., Ellensburg 


Philip B. 
Philip E. 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 


Association 
Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Kern, President 
Bloom, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Harold Josendal, President 
J. Wilson, Secretary 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 


subscription to the National Wool Grower. 


$5.00 per year; 50 cents per copy. 


Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 


To non-members 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 


postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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YOU KNOW 


WHAT EXTRA HANDLING OF SHEEP MEANS! 








Now! Prolonged penicillin action lasts 
5 days! 





@ Inject fast-acting, long-lasting 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED at first signs of dis- 
eases responding to penicillin. BICILLIN 
(new, long-lasting form of penicillin) 
maintains prolonged blood levels. The 
procaine penicillin in BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
gives immediate high levels to fight acute 
infections fast. 


@ BIcILLIN ForTIFIED is highly effective 
in pneumonia and other respiratory in- 
fections, overeating disease, skin and 
wound infections. 


@ Bicituin Fortiriep has proved its Wyeth 


value to sheepmen all over the country for 














® 
the prevention of shipping fever. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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Your other costs 
have gone up, 
but this one’s 





OGDEN GATEWAY DECISION ) 
tio! 

A Federal court of three judges, in ten 
Omaha on October 22, reversed in part bee 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Jar 


order on the Ogden Gateway case. 





The ICC order issued January 12, 
1953, established through or joint rates . 
on livestock, fresh fruits and vege- | 


tables, dried beans, frozen poultry, L, 

frozen fruit, butter and eggs eastbound = 

and on granite and marble monuments 

ena from Vermont and Georgia westbound. os 
The recent court order asked that ( 

the ICC be restrained from enforcing les 

its order except on the commodities mo 

mentioned when they require “stop- : 

page-in-transit” privileges on the Rio ali 

pe: 

@ _ ¢ This decision is held a substantial 
victory for the Union Pacific Railroad. els 

However, a second decision is pending tel 

before a similar statutory court in Den- las 


ver. If their ruling conflicts with the 
Omaha court decision, the case will in i 
all probability be carried to the Su- E 
preme Court. 


— dependable 








tic 
INFECTED FLOCKS th 
SLAUGHTERED 
t es The USDA reported on October 20 
that scrapie had been found in two ov 
more sheep flocks. In line with the 
You know how much your labor, feed, grazing and other costs new present policy, both flocks were de- 
have gone up. But dependable BEMIS WOOL BAGS now cost os oe stroyed. The disease was discovered 4 
you only about half as much as they did, for example, in 1951. ; in one flock of 54 head in Ohio and in de 
There’s been no cut, though, in the high quality. Bemis still | an Indiana flock of 84 head. in 
gives you dependable strength, size, weight and delivery and : ’ ; ur 
special Bemis rolled hems. An outbreak of scrapie has been re- 
Sagat on Beitis, toe, tor { ported in Oregon for the first time by 
Peidection Pisses Pudun, the ealfivem paper teinn. the State department of agriculture. 
Bemis Flax Sewing Twine, for closing filled wool bags. w The outbreak has been confined to th 
For special appearance and finish—it’s Bemis Angus Burlap I y ; one small purebred sheep flock in wees- at 
Wool Bags! = ern Oregon. When the disease was sus- fu 


pected, the flock was put in isolation. 


For super-protection for your wool—it’s Bemis Duotex Dr. K. J. Peterson, State veterinarian, 





Soeaeaiial 

(laminated) Wool Bags! wm says positive diagnosis was made by - 
Dr. C. L. Davis of the federal laboratory nad 
BEMIS BRO BAG co at Denver and Dr. L. R. Vawter of the in 
e e Oregon diagnostic laboratory at Cor- = 
General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. vallis. The flock was slaughtered. H 
anndenccenaiiaamiaes Dr. Norris Boe, a local private prac- ti 

— i ticing veterinarian, first suspected the 
BEMIS @eeco B E M | S i disease in this small flock. fo 
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NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Ervin L. Peterson, a native of North 
Bend, Oregon, has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Eisenhower. He succeeds J. 
Earl Coke and will take over his duties 
on November 15. The USDA’s field 
work in conservation, research and ed- 
ucation agencies under its Federal- 
State Relations Division will be under 
the direction of Mr. Peterson. 


Mr. Coke returns to his former posi- 
tion as director of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in California. He had 
been on leave from that post since 
January, 1953. 


FEED GRAIN SUPPLIES 


The U. 8. crop summary as of October 
1, 1954, gives the following estimates 
on feed grains: 

Corn—2,950 million bushels, one per- 
cent less than September 1, and seven 
percent less than last year. 

Oats—1,506 million bushels, slightly 
less than September 1, but 24 percent 
more than last year. 


Barley—367 million bushels, only 
slightly less than September 1, but 52 
percent more than last year. 

Sorghum Grain—147.3 million bush- 
els, about one percent more than Sep- 
tember 1, and 35 percent more than 
last year. 


“BE SENSIBLE! WEAR WOOL!” 


Conant & Company, Inc., wool dealers 
of Boston, are doing some wool premo- 
tion on their own. A card received from 
them recently bears this advice: 

Wool is Nature’s Bodyguard. 

There is no substitute for Good Health. 


The Health you protect will be your 
own. 


BE SENSIBLE! WEAR WOOL! 
Thanks go to Ralph W. Conant, presi- 
dent and treasurer and Kenneth Hutch- 


ins, vice president and assistant treas- 
urer. 


EVER USE LAMB’S WOOL? 


We were interested in a recent report 
that fungus diseases of the feet such as 
athlete’s foot are not “catching.” The 
fungi apparently are picked up when we 
are children, and flare up only when the 
condition of the skin lowers resistance 
to them. It is not our intention to go 
into any details on this disease; our 
interest lies mainly in the tip that lamb’s 
wool is helpful in preventing outbreaks 
Here is the press statement on these 
tips: 

Wear perforated shoes in hot weather 
for ventilation to reduce moisture on 
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the feet; wear cotton or wool socks 
which will absorb moisture; use a dry- 
ing, mildly fungistic foot powder; 
change footgear when shoes or socks 


get wet, and dry the feet carefully. It 
would also help to put lamb’s wool be- 
tween the toes if your skin tends to run 
raw, crack or lacerate. 








WINSLOW and CO. 
Foreign ————— VW oO OL ———_-_ Domestic 


SOLE SELLING AGENT ARMOUR PULLED WOOLS 


248 Summer Street, Boston 10 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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NWGA Convention Reservation Blank 
SALT LAKE CITY DECEMBER 6-9, 1954 


Now is the time to make your hotel reservations for the 90th Annual 
Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, which will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 through 9, 1954. Headquarters hotel will be 
the Hotel Utah, but only a limited number of rooms will be available at that 
hotel. Rooms are also available at the Temple Square Hotel and the Hotel 
Newhouse. Reservations will be handled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Just fill in the blank below and mail to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


APPLICATION BLANK 


---» 1954 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the 90th Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Salt Lake City, Utah, December 6 thru 9, 1954: 
sincmaabinenen Double-bedded Room cessseesseeseeee-s J Winebedded Room 


Cc cting Twin Bedrooms 





For arrival 








, 1954; and departure 1954. 


Indicate first, second and third choice of hotel: 
( ) Hotel Utah ( 


) Hotel Temple Square ( ) Hotel Newhouse 


To be occupied by: (please list name of each occupant) 











(Signed) 





Growin will be handled on a 
irst-come, first-served basis.) 


Address 














GRASSMEN OF THE YEAR 


Milton Branch of Midvale, Idaho re- 
ceived the highest award in Idaho’s 
“Grassman of the Year” contest. John 
S. Fuller of Idaho Falls was second and 
Marian and John Kaylor of Nezperce 
had the second and third best grass 
agricultural projects of the year. This 
contest is sponsored by the Idaho 
Power Company and the State Chamber 
of Commerce with the dairymen’s, 
cattlemen’s and wool growers’ associa- 
tions as co-sponsors. 

J. S. Hofmann, former president of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
is this year’s winner of the range live- 
stock championship contest sponsored 
by the Western Farm Life magazine 
and Denver Radio Station KOA. Other 
top winners of this contest are: Robert 
Taylor, Alamosa; Craig Goodwin, Gun- 


nison; Hotter Brothers, Durango; Gus 
Anderson, Ault; Conrad S. Schafer, Jr., 
Hugo; Carl Seeley, Meeker; Samuel 
Capps, Walsenburg; and Ernie Langen- 
doerfer, Burlington. 


HAMPSHIRE MEETING 


The 65th regular annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation is scheduled to meet in the 
Stock Yards Inn, Chicago, Illinois, at 
3:00 P.M., December 1, 1954, for the 
purpose of electing a president, vice 
president, three directors from dis- 
tricts, two directors at large, a secre- 
tary-treasurer, and all other’ such 
business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 

Terms of the following directors ex- 
pire in 1954: Ward R. Smith, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado; John Sousley, Flemings- 








Salt Lake City 10, Utah 





GREETINGS TO OUR FRIENDS 
The Wool Growers 


othe 


R. C. ELLIOTT & CO. 


— Since 1920 — 


Phone 5-3411 

















Greetings andl Bost Wishes 


fo our 


Whol Grower icenils 


* 


HALLOWELL, JONES & DONALD 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 








burg, Kentucky; Virgil B. Vandiver, 
Leonard, Missouri; A. Carter Myers, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and Godfrey 
Priddy, Dixon, California. 


CENSUS UNDER WAY 


Farmers are being asked to give 
every assistance possible to the Bureay 
of Census, Department of Commerce, 
in its taking of the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture. Questionnaires are being 
mailed out now and should be filled out 
promptly so that when the census taker 
calls, it will be ready for him. On these 
questionnaires depend the accuracy 
and completeness of the census. 


WARNING TO ALIEN 
SHEEPHERDERS 


The U.S. Emigration Service is start- 
ing an investigation to determine which 
men who were brought into this country 
under special Congressional Acts have 
left their jobs at sheepherding and 
have gone into other lines of work, 
President J. P. Bidegaray of the Cali- 
fornia Range Association states. He 
asks that information on such men be 
sent to the California Range Associa- 
tion at 2438 Tulare Street, Fresno, 
California. 


PENDLETON PRAISES 
ADVERTISING 


Pendleton Woolen Mills have again 
demonstrated a very strong conviction 
that advertising and promotion pays. A 
recently distributed mailing piece 
praises the current program in which 
the “far-flung wool-producing countries 
of the world” are joining for the first 
time in history in a sustained adver- 
tising program to reassure the con- 
sumer that “Nothing Measures Up to 
Wool.” 

The brochure contains a double-page 
reproduction of the second of the series 
of these advertisements now appearing 
in six of the Nation’s leading maga- 
zines. 


TAYLOR TO DIRECT RESEARCH 


Jack B. Taylor, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association, has been named 
a research associate of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station staff. He 
has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence by officers of the association and 
assumed his new duties October 1. He 
will work from the campus at College 
Station and take charge of a survey 
aimed at determining the possibility of 
developing a complete and successful 
wool and mohair industry in the South- 
west. The work is expected to require 
about a year. 
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WwSC’S STOCKMEN’S COURSE 


Such top specialists as Dr. Louis L. 
Madsen, head, cattle research section, 
USDA, at Beltsville, Maryland; John 
H. Knox, head, department of animal 
husbandry, New Mexico A & M College, 
State College; Dr. Oscar O. Thomas, 
animal nutritionist, Montana State Col- 
lege and Dr. T. B. Keith, animal nu- 
tritionist, University of Idaho are the 
headliners for the stockmen’s annual 
short course at Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. 


For five days—December 5-10—west- 
ern livestock producers will listen to 
and talk about “How to Gear Livestock 
Problems to These Changing Times.” 
That is the theme of this year’s annual 
“Skull” Session at WSC. The course 
is sponsored by WSC and Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association, Northwest 
Hereford Breeders’ Association; In- 
land Empire Aberdeen-Angus' and 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Associations; 
Washington Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Washington Swine Breed- 
ers’ Association. 


For detailed information write to Dr. 
M. E. Ensminger, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. 


BLUE TONGUE IN COLORADO 


Outbreaks of blue tongue in five 
sheep flocks in Colorado have been re- 
ported during recent weeks. Immediate 
use of the new vaccine in flocks where 
the disease has appeared has reportedly 
made losses very light. Because of the 
possibility of confusing blue tongue 
with other diseases such as sore-mouth 
or foot-and-mouth disease, it is strong- 
ly recommended that owners suspecting 
blue tongue call their local veterinar- 
ians for correct diagnosis, early treat- 
ment and vaccination. 


USE CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Monumental achievements have 
marked each era of mankind. One such 
achievement within reach of future 
generations is the conquest of tuber- 
culosis. 

This year is the 50th anniversary of 
the organized fight against TB in the 
United States. In these years, the TB 
death rate has been cut 90 percent; 
yet TB strikes every five minutes. 

It is within man’s power to eradicate 
tuberculosis—your purchase of Christ- 
mas seals will help make this possible. 
Buy and use Christmas seals! Send 
your contribution to National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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“WHO SAID THAT?” 


“Under this plan, by the employment 
of a sufficient number of organizing 
agents in all parts of the United States, 
100,000 direct, permanent members of 
this association (the National Wool 
Growers Association) would be secured 
in a few years.” 

Turn to page 40 for the answer. 
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RECORD SHEEP POPULATION 


Australia’s sheep population has 
reached an all-time record high with 
an estimated total of 127,249,000 as of 
March 31, 1954. According to figures 
released by the Acting Commonwealth 
Statistician, this is an increase of 
4,100,000 or 3.4 percent above the 1953 
total. 

This year’s figure is almost two mil- 
lion higher than the previous record 
set in 1942. It emphasizes the continued 
upward trend in sheep population since 
the low figure of 95,700,000 recorded 
in March of 1947. 


WOOLEN MILLS 


wish to congratulate you members of 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


on your 90th annual convention 


PORTLAND 
Woolen Mills, Inc. 


“Wool O’' the West 
Blankets and Fabrics.” 


PORTLAND 3, OREGON 





HAMBURGER 
Woolen Mills, Inc. 


“America's Leading 
Distributor of Fine Uniform 
Fabrics.” 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


WOOLMARK 


Corporation 


Distributors of 
Colorful Wedgmoor 
Woolens. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN SALT LAKE CITY, DECEMBER 6-9, 1954 







Wool-Mohair 


Ww 


Forte, Duper, Sayer Co. 


311 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone HUbbard 2-8434 











When spring rolls round again 
will you have the kind of lamb 
crops and wool clips that put 
money in your pocket? The num- 
ber and kind of lambs you have 
may depend on how you feed 
your ewes over the winter. 


The ewe has three big jobs — 
she must keep up her own body, 
grow wool, and feed the unborn 
lamb. When range is sparse and 
temperatures tumble, that’s when 
your flock needs the right ration 
to carry them through. 


VARIETY in Purina Range 
Checkers furnishes the carbohy- 


drates needed for heat and 
energy... supplies protein for 
wool and body growth and repro- 
duction... helps get big lamb 
crops and make lots of milk. 
That’s why thousands of sheep- 
men feed Purina Range Checkers 
year after year. 


Try research and ranch proved 


‘Range Checkers and see for your- 


self the big difference VARIETY 
makes. See your Purina Dealer at 
the Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign— before you buy or book 
your winter feed supply. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver * Pocatello * Minneapolis 





When Spring 


Comes Again... 


Scene photographed at Philip Coyne’s 
Bonny Ranch, Jonesboro, Oregon. 








Makes a Big Difference 
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N incentive level reflecting an aver- 

age return of 62 cents per grease 
pound to sheepmen for the 1955 wool 
clip was announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson in Salt Lake City, 
Utah on October 12. The 62-cent level 
is 106 percent of the September 15 wool 
parity price. 

Commendation from the domestic 
sheep industry is due the Secretary for 
his expeditious action in carrying out 
the intent of the National Wool Act 
of 1954. This early announcement of 
the incentive price level for the 1955 
clip gives producers an opportunity to 
shape up their breeding policy for the 
coming year, particularly in regard to 
the saving of ewe lambs for replace- 
ments. 

While I am sure many of you are 
disappointed that the Secretary did not 
set the incentive level at the maximum 
permitted under the law, 110 percent 
of parity, and which we maintain Is 
justified in view of the high fixed pro- 
duction costs—specifically the high 
labor cost involved in the sheep busi- 
ness since it does not permit the 
mechanization that is possible in other 
agricultural and commercial _enter- 
prises. However, in this connection, we 
all must recognize that the Secretary 
is handicapped by a lack of understand- 
ing by the average individual that the 
present method of determining parity 
is unrealistic as applied to the domestic 
sheep industry. Actually, when com- 
puted on the basis of a proper weight- 
ing of cost factors in sheep produc- 
tion, the 62-cent incentive price level 
is only 90 percent of wool parity, which 
would be comparable to the parity 
established on other agricultural com- 
modities. 


Also, in any appraisal of the incen- 
tive level set for wool, there must be 
recognition that the products produced 
in the sheep industry are in an entirely 
different position from other agricul- 
tural commodities, particularly the so- 
called basic commodities. Domestic 
wool production does not meet this 
country’s needs while there is surplus 
production in the basic agricultural 
commodities. 

And, of course, we are all disap- 
pointed that the new program doesn’t 
apply to the 1954 wool clip. This was 
the original intent of Congress as that 
provision was contained in the bills 
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passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. It was deleted by 
the conference committee. The fact 
that the program does not apply to the 
1954 clip is not, of course, the fault 
of Secretary Benson. He is only ad- 
ministering the law as it is written. It 
will become effective on the 1955 clip, 
that is, on wool shorn after January 1, 
1955 and on which final settlement is 
not received before April 1, 1955. 

The first year’s operation should give 
some indication of whether the 62-cent 
price level is achieving the objective 
of the Act; namely, an increase in wool 
production from the present level of 229 
million pounds of shorn wool to at least 
300 million pounds. 

It may be well to reiterate here that 
the National Wool Growers Association 
since its beginning in December 1865 
has always advocated that an adequate 
tariff protection to compensate for 
higher production costs in this country 
is the best means of putting and keep- 
ing the domestic sheep industry on a 
sound economic basis. We have not 
abandoned that belief. 

You all know of the many efforts your 
organization has made to secure in- 
creased tariff protection. These efforts, 
you will recall, culminated in March 
of this year with the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that the duties 
be increased by 10 cents per clean 





ON THE NEXT SEVEN 


PAGES, YOU WILL 
READ THE COMPLETE 
DETAILS—PLUS THE 
FULL TEXT—OF THE 


NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954. 


(You may want to clip and save 
this section for future refer- 
ence. ) 





The INDUSTRY'S ACHIEVEMENT 


by EXECUTIVE SECRETARY J. M. JONES 


pound under Section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The President 
took no action on the recommendation. 
He said he didn’t believe an increase 
in the duties would serve either the 
wool growers’ or the Nation’s interests 
and that the new program for wool then 
under consideration (now incorporated 
into the National Wool Act of 1954) 
would contribute to a “sound and pros- 
perous domestic wool industry, an 
essential component of a healthy over- 
all economy and a sound defense.” 

I will not here go into a discussion of 
the merits and advantages of the Na- 
tional Wool Act to producers. They are 
fully covered elsewhere in this issue. 
It might be well, however, to remind 
you that much of the effectiveness of 
this law will depend on you as pro- 
ducers. Your careful reading of the 
material pertaining to the Act as it is 
presented in this issue is earnestly rec- 
ommended. It is based on official 
(USDA) interpretation. 

The enactment of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 was achieved only through 
long hours, days, weeks and months 
of work in Washington. There were 
many low points and some major dis- 
appointments. Now that we can view 
the program in- true perspective, how- 
ever, we believe that it will be of great 
benefit to you as growers, and to our 
country as a whole. This statement is 
warranted because the Act not only 
gives you an incentive to build up 
your flocks but it also gives you, if you 
desire, an opportunity to build up the 
markets for the products of your in- 
dustry, lamb and wool, through an 
intensive advertising and promotion 
program—a vital part of any modern 
business. 

This program was accomplished 
through the combined efforts of the 
National Wool Growers Association, the 
State associations affiliated with it, the 
many good friends of the industry in 
Congress, the cooperation and interest 
of Secretary Benson and individual 
members of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and President Eisenhower. And, 
of course, it would never have come to 
pass at all had it not been for the sup- 
port given by you growers to your 
State and National organizations and 
the men who head them. The achieve- 
ment of the National Wool Act of 1954, 
we believe, is a very strong testimonial 
to the value of strong organization. 
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Benson Announces 62 Cent 
Incentive Price Level 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

on October 12, 1954, announced a 
shorn wool incentive price of 62 cents 
per pound of wool, grease basis, and a 
mohair support price of 70 cents per 
pound, both for the 1955 marketing 
year. If average prices received by 
producers for wool and mohair fall be- 
low these levels, payments will be made 
to producers. 

The wool incentive price is equiva- 
lent to 106 percent of the September 
15 wool parity price and the mohair 
support is equivalent to 91 percent of 
the September 15 mohair parity price. 

The shorn wool incentive price and 
the mohair support price for the mar- 
keting year beginning April 1, 1955, 
have been established under the provi- 
sions of the National Wool Act of 1954. 
This Act provides for a shorn wool in- 
centive price of up to 110 percent of 
parity as may be required to encourage 
an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool. 

In establishing this objective, the 
Congress recognized wool as an essen- 
tial and strategic commodity which is 
not produced in the U. S. in sufficient 
quantity to meet domestic needs. 


Should Stimulate Production 


Shorn wool production in the United 
States has been considerably below the 
goal set by the Act passed this summer. 
Production has suffered a sharp decline 
of about 40 percent in recent years and 
is at the near record low level of ap- 
proximately 230 million pounds. The 
wool incentive price at 62 cents per 
pound should stimulate production 
toward the 30-million-pound goal. This 
incentive price was determined to be 
necessary to carry out the Act’s ob- 
jective on the basis of the prices paid 
and other cost conditions affecting the 
domestic sheep industry. At the same 
time, the price at this level is consist- 
ent with provisions of the Act relating 
to funds available for making wool 
price incentive payments, Department 
officials stated. Funds for financing 
payments will come from 70 percent of 
the tariff receipts on wool imported 
into the U. S. 

In announcing the new wool incen- 
tive program, Department officials ex- 
pressed the hope that the new method 
would start an increase in wool pro- 
duction toward the legislative goal. 
They pointed out that the present meth- 
od of supporting wool through loans 
and purchases which has been followed 
for several years has not been effective 
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in bringing about the increase in pro- 
duction as_ previous legislation re- 
quired. The increase in wool produc- 
tion has been deemed necessary as a 
measure of national security because 
of the essential and strategic impor- 
tance of wool. 

The new method of encouraging wool 
production will permit domestically 
produced wool to move freely into con- 
sumption at the open market prices. 
In this way, the new program will be 
of benefit to both consumer and pro- 
ducer by stabilizing the wool industry 
without increasing consumer prices for 
woolen goods. 


Pulled Wool Program 


The new wool act provides for sup- 
port of pulled wool at levels in relation- 
ship to the shorn wool incentive price 
that will maintain normal marketing 
practices. Under the pulled wool sup- 
port operation, payments will be made 
on the marketing of live lambs and 
sheep. This pulled wool “equalizing” 
payment will act to prevent unusual 
shearing. Rate of payment will be on 
a live weight basis. Operating details 
will be announced later. 

The Act also provides that while mo- 
hair support levels shall be at a level 





comparable to the wool incentive price, 
the mohair price level. may vary as 
much as 15 percent above or below the 
comparable percent-of-parity wool in- 
centive level. The mohair level an- 
nounced on October 12 is near the min- 
imum of that authorized range but nine 
percent above the support price for 
the current year. 

The announced program will apply 
to wool and mohair sheared beginning 
January 1, 1955, and marketed during 
the year beginning April 1, 1955, and 
ending on March 31, 1956. The pro- 
gram will also apply to sheep and lambs 
marketed during the same period. 

Because shorn wool incentive pay- 
ments will be based on the difference 
between the incentive price and the 
national average price received by pro- 
ducers for shorn wool during the 12- 
month period, the rate of payment on 
the 1955-clip, if needed, will probably 
be determined in the summer of 1956 
Required payments to producers will 
begin at that time. 


Get Best Price 


Payments will be made to producers 
on a percentage of each producers’ cash 
return from wool sales rather than a 
flat cents per pound rate. Department 
officials pointed out that this means 
each producer should try to get the 
best possible price for his wool in the 
market because the size of his incen- 
tive payment will depend on the net 
amount he obtains in selling his wool. 
Also, this will be an incentive to pro- 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Shown conferring with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, second from 
the left, are G. N. Winder, honorary president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, Ray W. Willoughby, NWGA president, and J. M. (Casey) Jones, 


NWGA executive secretary. 
incentive level for wool payments. 


The discussion was concerned with setting the 
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DOMESTIC SHORN WOOL PRODUCTION 1944 
COMPARED WITH 1954 AND ANNUAL GOAL 


336,318,000 LBS. 








UNDER NATIONAL WOOL ACT 


1944 
pRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION GOAL UNDER 
NATIONAL WOOL ACT 


300,000,000 LBS. 










1954 j 
PRODUCTION 


229,371,000 LBS. 
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duce high quality wool, and to shear 
and market the wool in the way that 
will best meet market demand. 

If payments are necessary for the 
1955-clip, they will be based on the per- 
centage needed to bring the national 
average price received by producers up 
to the incentive price of 62 cents per 
pound. For example, if the incentive 
price is 20 percent above the average 
price, each producer’s incentive pay- 
ment would amount to 20 percent of 
the net sale value of his wool. In that 
case, a producer who netted $250 for 
500 pounds of wool sold would receive 
an incentive payment of $50. Mohair 
payments, if needed, will be determined 
in the same manner. 

Department officials urge producers 
to save the account sales received 
when marketing their 1955 wool and 
mohair clips and their lambs and sheep 
after April 1, 1955, because these sale 
slips will provide the information 
needed to determine individual pro- 
ducer’s incentive payments. Operation 
of the program at the county level will 
be through Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation offices. Application 
by producers for payment, determining 
producers’ eligibility for payments, and 
figuring of the payments for individuals 
will be at these offices. 

—USDA 


CCC Selling Policy 
Set Through May, 55 


LONG with the new incentive pro- 
gram for wool, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson also an- 
nounced on October 12 that through 
May 1955 no stocks of Commodity 
Credit Corporation-owned wool will be 
sold for less than 103 percent of the 
1954 wool price support loan rate plus 
sales commission. 
This policy should assure the indus- 
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try that Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks of wool will come on the market 
only at prices high enough to protect 
growers in selling the balance of the 
current year’s wool clip at prices above 
the 1954 loan rates, it was explained. 
Secretary Benson stated that his an- 
nouncement should remove any uncer- 
tainty as to whether the present selling 
policy of 103 percent plus sales com- 
mission minimum might be changed 
with the prospects of the new payment 
program. He also assured wool growers 
that after May 1955 the Department 
will continue to follow a policy of or- 
derly marketing of Commodity Credit 
Corporation holdings, and indicated 
that it will be to the interest of both 
the Government and the industry to 
dispose of CCC holdings in an orderly 


manner so as not to depress domestic 
market prices and cause unnecessary 
losses to CCC as well as require larger 
payments to growers under the new 
program. 

The Secretary added, however, that 
it will be to the advantage of both the 
grower and the Government for the 
CCC wool stocks to be liquidated within 
two years after termination of the cur- 
rent loan program in order that the 
effect of these overhanging stocks on 
market prices can be removed, and the 
cost of carrying them eliminated. 

The CCC inventory now contains ap- 
proximately 110 million pounds of wool 
acquired under the 1952 and 1953 wool 
support loan programs. Approximately 
30 million pounds of the 1954 clip have 
been placed under loan by producers. 


Do You Have a Wool Act Question? 
You May Find the Answer Here! 


October 12, 1954 


long forward stride was taken on 

behalf of the sheep industry this 
summer when the National Wool Act 
of 1954 was passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The Act provides for 
incentive payments to producers to en- 
courage an annual production of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool. The 
Act states that this production goal 
is the policy of the Congress as a meas- 
ure of national security and in pro- 
motion of the general economic welfare. 


Incentive Price for 1955 
Shorn Wool Clip 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson on October 12 announced 
that the incentive price for the 1955 
clip will be 62 cents per pound of shorn 
wool, grease basis. This is consider- 
ably above the support price under the 
1954 National Wool Loan Program and 
better reflects the prices paid and other 
cost conditions affecting sheep produc- 
tion. The 1955 incentive price gives 
wool producers hope for a better eco- 
nomic future. 


Method of Determining Payments 


Payments will be based on the per- 
centage needed to bring the national 
average price received by producers up 
to the incentive price of 62 cents per 
pound. For example: If the average 
price received by all producers turns 
out to be 54 cents an average payment 
of 8 cents per pound or 15 percent will 
be made to bring the 54-cent average 
up to the 62-cent incentive price. In 
this case, a producer who netted $500 


for 1,000 pounds of shorn wool would 
receive an incentive payment of 15 
percent of the $500 or $75. 
Question: Is there any way that I can 
determine in advance the probable rate 
of payment? 
Answer: Yes, by following the 
average price received by pro- 
ducers for wool as reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
near the end of each month. For 
example, the estimated average 
price for 1954 is around 54 
cents. If that level of prices 
should continue throughout the 
1955 marketing year, the incentive 
payment for the year would be 
the difference between the 54 cents 
and the incentive price of 62 cents. 
This difference of 8 cents would 
result in an incentive payment of 
15 percent. If the average farm 
price increases or decreases, of 
course, the payments will be less 
or more as the case may be. - 
Question: Will I receive the same in- 
centive payment if I sell my wool at a 
local market as I would receive if I 
shipped it to a major market such as 
Boston? 
Answer: Yes, incentive payments 
will be made on the net amount 
received, i.e., after deducting 
charges such as cost of transpor- 
tation from local shipping point, 
cost of handling, grading, and 
similar marketing charges. 


Program to Encourage Better 
Marketing 


Payments to producers will be a per- 
centage of each prodacer’s cash return 
from wool sales rather than a flat cents 
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THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


Better preparation of wool means more money to 
the grower. The original price received will be 
higher, and the incentive payment will be higher. 
Higher prices bring higher incentive payments. 


per pound rate. This means that each 
producer should try to get the best pos- 
sible price for his wool in the market 
because the size of the payment will 
depend on the net amount obtained in 
selling wool. This will encourage pro- 
duction of high quality wool marketed 
in the way that will best meet market 
demand. 


Question: Why should I obtain the best 
price possible for my wool—won’t the 
Government make up the difference be- 
tween the price I receive and the 62 cent 
incentive price? 
Answer: The incentive payment 
will be based upon the difference 
between the average price actually 
received by all producers and the 
incentive price, not the difference 
between your particular price and 
the incentive price, because the 
same percentage rate of payment 
will be applied to each producer’s 
sales proceeds. Therefore it is to 
your advantage to obtain the best 
price possible, for the higher the 
price the higher the payment. 


Wool Eligible for 1955 Program 


The 1955 program will apply to wool 
sheared beginning January 1, 1955, and 
marketed during the year beginning 
April 1, 1955, and ending on March 31, 
1956. The producer will be required 
to certify along the following lines on 
his Request for Incentive Payment: 

(a) That he is a producer 

(b) That the information shown in 

his request for incentive payment 
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and the attached account of sale 
is true and complete to the best 
of his knowledge; information 
and belief 
That at the time of shearing he 
owned and had owned for a speci- 
fied period the sheep and lambs 
from which the wool was shorn 
That the wool was not shorn 
from lambs or yearlings for 
which payment had or will be 
requested under the pulled wool 
support program 
That the wool was shorn in the 
Continental United States or its 
territories 
(f{) That title and beneficial interest 
in such wool was always in him 
since the wool was shorn up to 
the time of sale 
That the wool was shorn on or 
after January 1, 1955. 
Question: I shear early and normally sell 
my wool in February or March—will I 
come under the program announced for 
1955? 
Answer: The wool that you sell 
in February or March 1955 and 
receive full settlement for before 
April 1 will not be eligible for 
payments. However, if you follow 
the same practice next year the 
wool that you shear and sell in 
February and March of 1956 and 
receive settlement for before 
March 31, 1956, would be eligible 
for payments under the 1955 mar- 
keting year program. 
Question: I normally contract the sale 
of my wool before April 1. How will this 
transaction fit into the 1955 program? 
Answer: If final settlement is not 
received until after April 1, the 
wool will be eligible for incentive 
payments even though you con- 
tracted the sale of it prior to the 
beginning of the 1955 marketing 
year. 
Question: If I do not sell all of my 1955 
clip before March 31, 1956, will the un- 
sold wool be eligible for payments in 
later year programs? 
Answer: Yes, the date of final set- 
tlements will determine the mar- 
keting year in which the sale will 
be eligible for payments. Thus, if 
all or part of your wool is carried 
over and sold during the 1956 
marketing year, it will be eligible 
for payments based upon the rate 
of payment later announced for 
that year. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


Where Producers will Apply for 
Incentive Payments 


Applications for payment will be 
filed at county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation offices. Pro- 
ducers’ eligibility for payments (as well 
as the size of producers’ payments) will 
be determined in these offices. Appli- 


cations for payment may be made by 
individual producers or arrangements 
may be made whereby cooperative as- 
sociations, pools, or dealers may make 
applications for their producer-mem- 
bers or customers. 
Question: How do I as a shorn wool pro- 
ducer obtain the incentive payment ? 
Answer: You should make appli- 
cation for payment with the local 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation office serving the 
county in which the headquarters 
of your ranch or farm is located. 
Two copies of the account of sale 
covering shorn wool you _ sold 
during the marketing year are re- 
quired for submission along with 
your application. You will also 
need to make certain certification 
to the ownership of the sheep 
and lambs from which the wool is 
shorn, that the wool was sheared 
on or after January 1, 1955, etc. 
Your application for payment 
should be filed with the local ASC 
office as soon as possible after 
you sell your wool, but in no event 
later than 30 days after March 31, 
1956, the close of the 1955 mar- 
keting year. 
Question: Can the payments be made 
through a cooperative association or 
dealer ? 
Answer: No, the marketing agency 
can assist by completing the re- 
quired forms, etc. The payments, 
however, will be made directly to 
the grower by sight draft. 


Prompt Filing of Requests for 
Payments 


Since the average price received by 
farmers for wool will be used to de- 
termine the rate of payments, if any, 
and since the Agricultural Marketing 
Service uses the requests for payments 
in estimating the average price re- 
ceived, prompt filing of requests for 
payments by producers will expedite 
the marketing of payments for wool 
marketed during the 1955 marketing 
season. 


Pulled Wool Support 


Support for pulled wool will be pro- 
vided by payments to producers on 
sheep and lambs sold during the 1955 
marketing season. The rate of pay- 
ment will be established so as to reflect 
approximately the incentive payment 
that would have been made to the pro- 
ducer had he shorn the lambs and re- 
ceived the incentive payment for the 
wool. This operation is designed to 
maintain normal marketing practices 
and to discourage an unusual amount 
of shearing before marketing sheep 
and lambs. Whether the payments are 
to be made on the marketing of lambs 
by the original producer or on their 
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sale for slaughter will be indicated in 
the detailed operating instructions. 


Mohair Support Operations 


As announced by Secretary Benson 
the price of mohair will be supported at 
70 cents a pound for the 1955 market- 
ing year, which is 9 percent above the 
support level for the current year. If 
the average price received by producers 
for mohair falls below this level, pay- 
ments will be made to producers in an 
operation the same as for shorn wool. 
Mohair to be eligible under the pro- 
gram must be sheared on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, and marketed during the 
year beginning April 1, 1955, and end- 
ing on March 31, 1956. 


New Program Tied to Wool Tariff 


As is fitting, funds for making incen- 
tive payments, if needed, will come from 
70 percent of the tariff revenues on 
wool imported into the U. S. The in- 
centive price set for 1955 is in line with 
the provisions of the Act relating to 
funds available for making wool price 
incentive payments. Use of a portion 
of the yearly tariff receipts for wool 
means that year-to-year financing of the 
program is assured. The _ incentive 
price of 62 cents is set at a level esti- 
mated to be self-supporting from 70 
percent of current collections of duties. 
This incentive price level is expected 
to maintain the authorization reserve 
so that payments may continue to be 
made even though imports may decline 
and current collections of duties avail- 
able for payments may be less than 
payments. The tariff collections for 
the calendar years 1953 and 1954 will 
thus be available as a reserve to cover 
payments in the event of a period of 
adverse economic conditions. It is esti- 
mated that this reserve will amount to 
60 million dollars. 


THE WOOL ACT 


ji mean more money to the grower 


Estimated Income 
from shorn wool 


1955 
1954 $142,600,000 


$124,200,000 
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Advantages of the Wool Incentive 
Program 


(a) Recognizes wool as a basic, es- 
sential and strategic commodity. 
Does not price U. S. wool out of 
the domestic market. 

Allows U. S. wool to move freely 
into the domestic market in com- 
petition with foreign wool in- 
stead of going to Government 
inventory. 

Eliminates costly Government 
handling and storage of wool. 
Gives producers positive price 
assurance through payment. 
(f) Encourages’ better marketing 
through method of payment. 
Ties to tariff on foreign wool but 
does not have adverse effect upon 
foreign trade. 

Stabilizes wool and sheep indus- 
try without increasing consumer 
prices for woolen goods. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


(h 


Warning to Producers 


Accounts of Sale for shorn wool, 
mohair, sheep and lambs will furnish 
information vital for determining pay- 
ments under the wool incentive pro- 
gram and mohair and pulled wool sup- 
port operations. Producers are warned 
to safeguard these receipts because 
payments under the program will de- 
pend on the information on them. 














When Payments will be Made 


Question: When will I know the rate of 
payment that will be made? 
Answer: Not until the 1955 mar- 
keting year is over and the na- 
tional average price received for 
all wool sold during the year is 
determined. The difference be- 
tween this average price and the 
incentive price will then be figured 
and the percentage rate to be 
applied to each producer’s net 
sales proceeds will be announced. 
Thus, the rate of payments for the 
1955 marketing year will be an- 
nounced in the summer of 1956 
and payments made at that time. 
Question: Can the payments be as- 
signed ? 
Answer: Yes, provision will be 
made whereby the payments may 
be assigned under appropriate 
conditions to finance sheep and 
wool production operations. 


Promotion of Industry’s Products 


The National Wool Act of 1954 also 
contains a self-help feature. Provision 
is made for marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations or others engaged, 
or whose members are engaged in the 
handling of wool, mohair, sheep or 
goats or their products to enter into 
agreement with the Secretary of Agri- 


culture if approved by him for the 
purpose of developing and conducting 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams. Such agreement must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the number of 
producers or the producers of two-thirds 
of the volume of production before it 
can become effective. Funds for fi- 
nancing the programs may be obtained 
by deductions from the incentive pay- 
ments by growers. 


An Important Section of the New Wool 
Act! 


“SELF-HELP” PROGRAM 


Question: What does the term “self- 

help” program mean? 
Answer: It means that through 
the provisions of Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act sheepmen 
can authorize diversion of a small 
portion of funds accruing to them, 
for a large-scale advertising and 
promotion program for lamb, wool 
and mohair. 


Initiating the Program 


Question: How can such a program be 

put into effect? 
Answer: Under this section an or- 
ganization such as the National 
Wool Growers Association and 
other interested producer organ- 
izations may petition the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enter into an 
agreement for the purpose of de- 
veloping and conducting an adver- 
tising and sales promotion pro- 
gram for “wool, mohair, sheep or 
goats or the products thereof.” 
Funds to carry on this program 
would be obtained through small 
prorata deductions from funds 
payable to the producers under the 
National Wool Act. 

Question: Who determines whether such 

a program will be put into effect? 
Answer: If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture accepts the petition sub- 
mitted by an organization or or- 
ganizations, a referendum vote is 
then called by him. If two-thirds 
of the producers voting or two- 
thirds of the production repre- 
sented by such a vote favor such 
a program, then the deductions 
will be made and the program 
carried on. 


Consolidation of Deductions 


Question: Would this contribution for 
the “self-help” program mean one more 
deduction in addition to the present con- 
tributions for lamb and wool promotion? 
Answer: No, this deduction for 
the “self-help” program would 
take the place of contributions 
now being made by growers to 
the American Wool Council and 
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also the special lamb contribution 
of 50 cents a car now being sent 
to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The regular 50 cents 
a car deduction on lamb for the 
general work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, along with 
the regular deduction made on 
cattle and hogs, would be contin- 
ued since that is a program to 
carry on research and promotion 
work for all meats generally. 


Vital Need of Promotion 


Question: Why promote our products? 
Answer: To increase more profit 
by increasing demand and to 
avoid serious market breaks. In 
the case of lamb we must create 
a demand in areas such as the 
Middle West where lamb consump- 
tion is now negligible. We must 
be able to divert lamb from the 
Atlantic Seaboard, an area on 
which we are now dependent for 
much of our outlet, when supply 
exceeds demand in that region. 
In order to divert lamb we have 
to find people in other areas to 
eat it. In the case of wool and 
mohair, we have to promote these 
fine products on their merits in 
the face of increasing advertising 
budgets for the promotion of syn- 
thetic fibers. The “self-help” 
program would permit a wide ex- 
pansion of lamb and wool promo- 
tion activities already under way, 
thus greatly increasing their 


effectiveness. 





LOOK GOOD? 


It is. And more people should know about it. 
Vote yes on the referendum vote for Section 7081 
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Growers Ten 
Commandments 


| Pha the first time in over ten years 
wool will be sold on a free and open 
market on the basis of what it will 
bring in that market without Govern- 
ment intervention of any kind. 


1. Market Wool Orderly 


There is no reason to rush to market 
with your wool or to sell in a hurry. 
Selling pressure always forces prices 
down and disrupts trade. 


2. Sell at the Highest and Best 
Price Possible 


Don’t let anyone tell you that the 
Government guarantees you 62 cents 
per pound for your wool so that it 
makes no difference what you sell it 
for. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth because the amount of your 
incentive payment depends upon the 
price you receive for your wool in the 
open market. For example, the incentive 
level of 62 cents per grease pound 
established by Secretary Benson rep- 
resents the support level for all wool 
produced in the United States for 1955, 
on the average. If at the end of the 
marketing year (March 31, 1956) the 
Department of Agriculture determines 
the average price received in the open 
market is 50 cents per grease pound, 
the difference between this price and 
62 cents is 12 cents which represents a 
percentage difference of 24 percent. 
It is this 24 percent figure that is used 
to determine the incentive payment to 
you. If you sold your wool for 60 cents 
f.o.b. loading point, your incentive 
payment would be 14.4 cents per pound 
(60 cents x 24 percent); if you re- 
ceived only 40 cents, your incentive 
payment would be 9.6 cents (40 cents 
x 24 percent) or almost 5 cents a pound 
less. 

In other words, in this example, total 
receipts per pound of wool at 60 cents 
in the open market means 74.4 cents 
per pound in the end; a sale at 40 
cents results in 49.6 cents per pound or 
a difference of 24.8 cents. On 1,000 
head of ewes producing an eight-pound 
fleece, the difference is $1,984 or al- 
most $2 more wool income per sheep. 
SELL AT THE HIGHEST PRICE POS- 
SIBLE. 


3. Prepare Wool for Market in the 
Finest Fashion 


Do the best job possible in prepara- 
tion and packaging of your wool for 
market in order to obtain the highest 
price for reasons outlined above. For 





information, write your agricultural] 
college and the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


4. Don’t Make Final Settlement on Your 
Wool until after April 1, 1955 


Only wool produced (shorn) after 
January 1, 1955, will be eligible foy 
payments and then only if final settle. 
ment is not made until after April 1, 
1955. 


5. Get Three Copies of Your 
Account of Sale 


When making request for payment 
at your county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (ASC) Office, 
you should file two copies of your sales 
contract, one for their use in making 
payment, at a later date, and one for 
the statistical department of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture. You 
should keep one for your own records. 
This also applies to your lamb sales. 


6. Turn Your Account of Sale into 
Your A. S. C. Office Immediately 


There are at least two compelling 
reasons: 

(a) If your account sales are in and 
request made for payment, you are 
through with it and payment, if one is 
due, will automatically come to you 
at the proper time. 

(b) If account sales are in as wool 
is sold, a more accurate wool price can 
be reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture each month and the determina- 
tion of the amount of incentive payment 
can be more quickly calculated, which 
means an earlier incentive payment 
to you. 


7. Vote in Favor of the “Self-Help” 
Program 


This promotion program permitted 
under section 708 of the National Wool 
Act will, for the first time, provide the 
necessary funds for proper nation- 
wide promotion of our products at the 
smallest expense possible to sheep pro- 
ducers since everyone will contribute 
proportionately. 


8. Improve the Quality of Your Wool 


Use care in the selection of breeding 
stock and in culling in order to im- 
prove the quality and yield of your 
wool clip. Improved quality and yield 
means a better price on the open mar- 
ket and a better incentive payment. 


9. Help Your Neighbor 


See that your sheep-producer friends 
understand the workings of the Na- 
tional Wool Act and how best to take 
advantage of its provisions. 


10. Eat Lamb—Wear Wool 
Support your industry personally! 


The National Wool Grower 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954 


Here's the complete text. Read it. 
Study it. Know what you must do. 


Title VII of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 (Public Law 690) 


Short Title 


Sec. 701. This title may be cited as 
the “National Wool Act of 1954.” 

_ Sec. 702. It is hereby recognized 
that wool is an essential and strategic 
commodity which is not produced in 
quantities and grades in the United 
States to meet the domestic needs and 
that the desired domestic production 
of wool is impaired by the depressing 
effects of wide fluctuations in the price 
of wool in the world markets. It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress, as a measure of national 
security and in promotion of the gen- 
eral economic welfare, to encourage the 
annual domestic production of approxi- 
mately three hundred million pounds 
of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers 
in a manner which will have the least 
adverse effects upon foreign trade. 


Price Supports 


Sec. 703. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, support the prices 
of wool and mohair, respectively, to the 
producers thereof by means of loans, 
purchases, payments, or other opera- 
tions. Such price support shall be lim- 
ited to wool and mohair marketed dur- 
ing the period beginning April 1, 1955, 
and ending March 31, 1959. The sup- 
port price for shorn wool shall be at 
such incentive level as the Secretary, 
after consultation with producer rep- 
resentatives, and after taking into con- 
sideration prices paid and other cost 
conditions affecting sheep production, 
determines to be necessary in order to 
encourage an annual production con- 
sistent with the declared policy of this 
title: Provided, That the support price 
for shorn wool shall not exceed 110 
per centum of the parity price therefor. 
If the support price so determined does 
not exceed 90 per centum of the parity 
price for shorn wool, the support price 
for shorn wool shall be at such level, 
not in excess of 90 per centum nor less 
than 60 per centum of the parity price 
therefor, as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to encourage an an- 
nual production of approximately three 
hundred and sixty million pounds of 
shorn wool. The support prices for 
pulled wool and for mohair shall be 
established at such levels, in relation- 
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ship to the support price for shorn 
wool, as the Secretary determines will 
maintain normal marketing practices 
for pulled wool, and as the Secretary 
shall determine is necessary to main- 
tain approximately the same percentage 
of parity for mohair as for shorn wool. 
The deviation of mohair support prices 
shall not be calculated so as to cause it 
to rise or fall more than 15 per centum 
above or below the comparable per- 
centage of parity at which shorn wool is 
supported. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, no price support shall be made 
available, other than through payments, 
at a level in excess of 90 per centum 
of the parity price for the commodity. 
The Secretary shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, announce the support price 
levels for wool and mohair sufficiently 
in advance of each marketing year as 
will permit producers to plan their 
production for such marketing year. 


Payments 


Sec. 704. If payments are utilized 
as a means of price support, the pay- 
ments shall be such as the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines to be suffi- 
cient, when added to the national aver- 
age price received by producers, to give 
producers a national average return for 
the commodity equal to the support 
price level therefor: Provided, That the 
total of all such payments made under 
this Act shall not at any time exceed 
an amount equal to 70 per centum of 
the accumulated totals, as of the same 
date, of the gross receipts from specific 
duties (whether or not such specific 
duties are parts of compound rates) 
collected on and after January 1, 1953, 
on all articles subject to duty under 
schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. The payments shall be 
made upon wool and mohair marketed 
by the producers thereof, but any wool 
or mohair produced prior to January 1, 
1955, shall not be the subject of pay- 
ments. The payments shall be at such 
rates for the marketing year or periods 
thereof as the Secretary determines 
will give producers the support price 
level as herein provided. Payments to 
any producer need not be made if the 
Secretary determines that the amount 
of the payment to the producer or all 
producers is too small to justify the 
cost of making such payments. The 
Secretary may make the payment to 
producers through the marketing 
agency to or through whom the pro- 


ducer marketed his wool or mohair: 
Provided, That such marketing agency 
agrees to receive and -promptly distrib- 
ute the payments on behalf of such 
producers. In case any person who is 
entitled to any such payment dies, be- 
comes incompetent, or disappears be- 
fore receiving such payment, or is 
succeeded by another who renders or 
completes the required performance, 
the payment shall, without regard to 
any other provisions of law, be made 
as the Secretary may determine to be 
fair and reasonable in all the circum- 
stances and provided by regulation. 


CCC Reimbursement 


Sec. 705. For the purpose of re- 
imbursing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for any expenditures made by 
it in connection with payments to pro- 
ducers under this title, there is hereby 
appropriated for each fiscal year be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, an amount equal to the total 
of expenditures made by the Corpora- 
tion during the preceding fiscal year 
and to any amounts expended in prior 
fiscal years not previously reimbursed: 
Provided, however, that such amounts 
appropriated for any fiscal year shall 
not exceed 70 per centum of the gross 
receipts from specific duties (whether 
or not such specific duties are parts 
of compound rates) collected during 
the period January 1 to December 31, 
both inclusive, preceding the beginning 
of each such fiscal year on all articles 
subject to duty under schedule 11 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. For 
the purposes of the appraisal under 
the Act of March 8, 1938, as amended 
(15 U. S. C. 718a-1), the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall establish on 
its books an account receivable in an 
amount equal to any amount expended 
by Commodity Credit Corporation in 
connection with payments pursuant to 
this title which has not been reimbursed 
from appropriations made hereunder. 


Determination of Support 
Operations by Secretary 


Sec. 706. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, the amounts, terms, 
and conditions of the price support 
operations and the extent to which such 
operations are carried out shall be de- 
termined or approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary may, in 
determining support prices and rates 
of payment, make adjustments in such 
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prices or rates for differences in grade, 
quality, type, location, and other factors 
to the extent he deems practicable and 
desirable. Determinations by the Sec- 
retary under this title shall be final 
and conclusive. The facts constituting 
the basis for any operation, payment, or 
amount thereof when officially deter- 
mined in conformity with applicable 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
shall be final and conclusive and shall 
not be reviewable by any other officer 
or agency of the Government. 


“Marketing Year” 


Sec. 707. The term “marketing 
year” as used in this title means the 
twelve-month period beginning April 1 
of each calendar year or, for either wool 
or mohair, such other period, or periods 
for prescribed areas, as the Secretary 
may determine to be desirable to effec- 
tuate the purpose of this title. 


Agreements with Marketing 
Cooperatives, etc. 


Sec. 708. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with, or to approve agreements 
entered into between, marketing co- 
operatives, trade associations, or others 
engaged or whose members are engaged 
in the handling of wool, mohair, sheep, 
or goats or the products thereof for 
the purpose of developing and conduct- 
ing on a National, State, or regional 
basis advertising and sales promotion 
programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or 
goats or the products thereof. Provision 
may be made in such agreement to ob- 
tain the funds necessary to defray the 
expenses incurred thereunder through 
pro rata deductions from the payments 
made under section 704 of this title to 
producers within the production area 
he determines will be benefited by the 
agreement and for the assignment and 
transfer of the amounts so deducted 
to the person or agency designated in 
the agreement to receive such amounts 
for expenditure in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the agreement. 
No agreement containing such a provi- 
sion for defraying expenses through 
deductions shall become effective until 
the Secretary determines that at least 
two-thirds of the producers who, during 
a representative period determined by 
the Secretary, have been engaged, 
within the production area he deter- 
mines will be benefited by the agree- 
ment, in the production for market of 
the commodity specified therein approve 
or favor such agreement or that pro- 
ducers who, during such representative 
period have produced at least two-thirds 
of the volume of such commodity pro- 
duced within the area which will be 
benefited by such agreement, approve 
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or favor such agreement. Approval or 
disapproval by cooperative associations 
shall be considered as approval or dis- 
approval by the producers who are 
members of, stockholders in, or under 
contract with such cooperative associa- 
tion of producers. 


Referendum 


The Secretary may conduct a refer- 
endum among producers to ascertain 
their approval or favor. The require- 
ments of approval or favor shall be held 
to be complied with if two-thirds of the 
total number of producers, or two-thirds 
of the total volume of production, as 
the case may be, represented in such 
referendum, indicate their approval or 
favor. 

Sec. 709. Section 201 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S. C., sec. 1446) 
is amended effective April 1, 1955, (i) 
by deleting from the first sentence 
thereof the phrase “wool (including 
mohair),” and (ii) by deleting subsec- 
tion (a) thereof relating to the support 
of wool and mohair. 


Sec. 710. (a) The third sentence of 
section 2 (a) of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, as amended, is amended by 
inserting “wool,” after the comma fol- 
lowing “(Irish potatoes)”. 


Effective Date 


(b) The amendment made by this 
section shall become effective sixty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Approved August 28, 1954. 





Hay Drought Program 
Amended by USDA 


HE U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 

has amended its drought emer- 
gency hay program regulations, making 
it possible for farmers and ranchers 
who are eligible to purchase hay under 
the program, to contract now for their 
requirements for the winter months. 

Under the original regulation, a 
farmer or rancher participating in the 
hay program could contract for only a 
60-day supply of hay at a time. Under 
the amended regulations, the limitation 
has been extended in designated coun- 
ties in the following States: 

Until March 1, 1955, in: South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 

Until April 1, 1955, in: Missouri, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina. 





In Texas, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion committees will be permitted to 
approve application up to March 1, in 
the eastern and southern parts of the 
State, and up to April 1 in the remain- 
der of the State where the feeding pe- 
riod is usually longer. 

In Arkansas, the dates are extended 
to April 1 in the northern part, and 
to March 1 in the rest of the State. 

Permission to contract now for win- 
ter needs will make it possible for 
drought-stricken farmers and stockmen 
in the States named to take advantage 
of the 50 percent rate reduction re- 
cently granted by the railroads. This 
reduction on hay moving into the des- 
ignated areas is in effect from October 
1 through December 15. 





Better Pastures 
And Ranges 


STABLISHMENT of a new research 

project to help ranchers improve 
their pastures and ranges in the arid 
and subhumid regions of the West, from 
New Mexico to North Dakota, has been 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In making the announcement at the 
Jornado Range Field Day, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, on October 11, Dr. A. H. 
Moseman, director of crops research 
for the Department’s Agricultural 
Research Service, said: “A major part 
of this research effort will be devoted 
to investigations of range reseeding, 
fertilization, and management formerly 
conducted by the U. S. Forest Service. 
These studies became the responsibility 
of the Agricultural Research Service as 
a result of the recent USDA reorgan- 
ization.” 

Dr. R. E. Wagner of the Field Crops 
Research Branch, ARS, has been named 
leader of the new project, with head- 
quarters at the Department’s Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland. 
A. C. Hull, formerly of the Forest Serv- 
ice, has been appointed ARS regional 
coordinator of range reseeding and 
fertilization phases of the project. He 
maintains headquarters at the Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lo- 
gan, Utah. 

All USDA grazing management re- 
search in the Great Plains area and in 
the Jornado Experimental Range in Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, is included in the 
new project. The Great Plains work is 
centered at Woodward, Oklahoma, 
Nunn, Colorado, Miles City, Montana, 
and Mandan, North Dakota. 


The National Wool Grower 
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90th Annual National Wool Growers Association 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


HOTEL UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1954 


6:30 P.M. Executive Committee Dinner Meeting 
National Wool Growers Association 
The Ambassador Club 


Courtesy, Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1954 


10:00 A.M. Executive Committee Meeting 
National Wool Growers Association 


Junior Ballroom, Mezzanine 


1:00 to 
5:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Registration of Delegates 

Mezzanine 

9:00 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


Council of Directors’ Meeting 
American Wool Council, Inc. 
Junior Ballroom, Mezzanine 


7:30 P.M. Meeting, Special Lamb Promotion 


and Research Committee 
Junior Ballroom, Mezzanine 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1954 


8:00 A.M. to 
1.00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


Registration of Delegates 
Mezzanine 


Opening Convention Session 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 
Ray W. Willoughby, Presiding 


Music 

Invocation: Elder Harold B. Lee, Member 
Quorum of Twelve Apostles, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 

Address of Welcome: Honorable J. Brack- 
en Lee, Governor of Utah. 

Response to Welcome: G. N. Winder, Hon- 
orary President, National Wool Growers 
Association, Denver, Colorado 

President’s Address: Ray W. Willoughby, 
San Angelo, Texas 

Auxiliary President’s Address: Mrs. J. T. 
Murdock, President, Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Heber City, Utah 

Treasurer’s Report: J. M. Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Constitutional Amendments 


2:00 P.M. 


1:30 ‘P.M. Second Convention Session 


Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 


Address: “What Does the Crystal Ball 
Indicate Regarding the Prospects in the 
Sheep Business in the Next Ten Years?” 
Honorable Frank A. Barrett, United 
States Senator from Wyoming. 

Address: “World Wide Work for Wool,” 
Jan H. Moolman, Chairman of the 


8:00 P.M. 








Address: 


International Wool Publicity and Re- 
search Fund 

“A New Outlook for Wool 
Growers,” Frank ImMasche, Deputy 
Director, Livestock & Dairy Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


Open Discussion 


Committee Meetings: Wool and General 


Resolutions 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1954 


Registration of Delegates 
Mezzanine 


Third Convention Session 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 


Address: Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Address: “The 1954 Tax Law as it Affects 
Livestock Producers,” Stephen H. Hart, 
Attorney, National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee 

Open Discussion 

Address: “What About Lamb?” Gale 
Smith, Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association 

Committee Meetings: Lamb.and Transpor- 
tation 


Fourth Convention Session 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 


Address: “Look Out for the GATT: It’s 
Loaded!” O. R. Strackbein, Chairman, 
Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export 
Policy 

Address: “A Progress Report from the 
National Wool Growers Association 
Technical Committee on Sheep Vibri- 
osis,” Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff, Head, Mon- 
tana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
and Department of Veterinary Science 

Committee Meetings: Federal Lands, 
Predatory Animals and Nominating 


FASHION SHOW 
Starlite Gardens 


“MAKE IT YOURSELF—WITH WOOL” 
Sponsored jointly by The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., and the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
“MISS WOOL OF TEXAS” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1954 





1:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting—Executive Committee 
National Wool Growers Association 


9:30 A.M. Fifth Convention Session Jade Room, Mezzanine 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 
President Ray W. Willoughby, Presiding 1:30 to Tour Ogden Feedlots. Courtesy, Producers 


4:30 P.M. Livestock Marketing Association 


Color Motion Picture: “The Story of 


Sheep’—The Texas 


Adoption of All Resolutions 


Election of Officers 
Other Business 


Company 5:00 P.M. SOCIAL HOUR 
Elks Club 
6:45 P.M. BANQUET, FLOOR SHOW AND DANCE 


Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 








YOUR CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Fine Array 
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of Qualified Men Scheduled to Speak 


An Address 


The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson 


implementing the National Wool Act of 1954, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has shown, by his recent announcement of the incentive price level for 1955, a 
complete understanding of the difficulties that have placed the industry in its pres- 
ent position and also a desire to see that the purpose of the Act is reached—an 
annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. 


His willingness to assist in every way possible in making the Act effective is 
reflected in his staff. Their cooperation with the growers’ representatives is of the 
highest level. Particularly is this so in connection with the planning for the opera- 
tion of Section 708, the so-called “self-help” part of the Wool Act. For it is the 
fundamental philosophy of Secretary Benson and his staff that, in the final analysis, 
profitable farming is actually up to the farmer himself. 


As further proof of his deep interest in the welfare of the sheepman Secretary 
Benson has accepted an invitation to address the 90th convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association. He will have something very worth while to say. 


The Next Ten Years in the Sheep Business! 
The Honorable Frank A. Barrett 


OMING’S Senior Senator, Frank A. Barrett, is one of the very outstanding 

friends of the sheep industry in Washington. As the former owner of one 
of the largest sheep and cattle ranches in eastern Wyoming, he has a close and 
practical understanding of the livestock industry’s varied problems. This, coupled 
with legal training and many years of experience in Congress, makes his advice and 
counsel most valuable. 


Fer some eight years he represented Wyoming in the House of Representatives. 
In 1950 he was elected Governor of his State and in January, 1953, he became a 
member of the U. S. Senate. 


During the 83rd session of Congress, Senator Barrett has been a member of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, serving as a member of its 
subcommittees on Public Lands and on Minerals and Fuels, and of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration. He was chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and also served on the Committee of the District of Columbia. 


The information and advice given by Senator Barrett in his convention address 
will provide a good yardstick for sheepmen to use in shaping the 1955 program for 
the National Association. 
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Address of Welcome 


The Honorable J. Bracken Lee 


EMBERS of the National Wool Growers Association will be honored by being 
welcomed to their 90th convention by Utah’s Governor, the Honorable.J. Brack- 
en Lee. 

Elected in 1948 on a platform of economy and reform, Governor Lee has ad- 
ministered the functions of his office on that basis. In his unwavering advocacy of 
civic and social progress to the extent that local and national government can 
afford, Governor Lee has won national acclaim. 


The Governor was born in Price, Utah; obtained his early education there and 
in Fruita, Colorado. He served throughout World War I, gaining the rank of 
second lieutenant. He retained his commission in the Reserve Officers Corps until 
1935. Since early in the 1930’s, Governor Lee has been interested in public affairs. 
He was elected Mayor of Price in 1935 and held that post for 12 years. The Gov- 
ernor gets relaxation from his heavy administrative schedule along Utah’s' fishing 
streams and hunting trails. He is an expert marksman, and in 1950, won the 
Class B trapshooting title in the State ATA singles matches. 


Response to the Address of Welcome 


G. N. Winder 


HILE a native of Utah—a member of a prominent pioneer family—G. N. Win- 

der has been a resident of Colorado for over 30 years. He moved there in 1920 
with his father, who was one of the first sheep operators in the northwestern part 
of the State. 


Aside from directing a successful sheep operation, Mr. Winder has always taken 
a keen interest in the advancement of the industry as a whole. After serving as 
head of the Colorado Wool Growers Association and as a vice president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association for several years, he was elected president of the 
latter organization in 1943. He guided its activities during the difficult World War 
II period or until 1947. He was then designated an honorary president for life of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 


A strong believer in free enterprise, Mr. Winder has always advocated that sheep- 
men should do everything possible to expand the outlets for their products, lamb 
and wool. He is thoroughly familiar with the problems invelved in accomplishing 
that objective for lamb, as he has been the National Association’s representative on 
the National Livestock and Meat Board since 1943. For the past two years he has 
been chairman of the Board. 


He represents the National Association with distinction in every undertaking. 


World- Wide Work for Wool 


Jan H. Moolman 


S chairman of the International Wool Publicity and Research Fund which controls 
the International Wool Secretariat, and chairman of the Board of Directors of 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., Mr. Moolman actually heads the world’s wool promotion 
program. He has been closely associated with wool promotion work for many years 
in the position of chairman of the South African Wool Board, one of the integral parts 
of the International Wool Secretariat. 
Mr. Moolman’s home town is Middelburg, Cape Province, South Africa. He is 
a former president of the South African Wool Growers Association, and chairman of 
the Wool Growers Auctions. He was also a director of the South African Wool 
Disposal Organization following World War II. 


In his present positions he has accumulated a large travel mileage in visits to 
wool producing areas of the globe. This gives him a broad conception of current wool 
marketing and promotion problems, which he will incorporate into his convention 
address. 

Mr. Ewen M. Waterman, Australian member of the I.W.S. and member of the 
Executive Committee of The Wool Bureau, and Mr. Max F. Schmitt, president of 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., will also be in attendance at the convention. 
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A New Outlook For Wool Growers 


Frank W. ImMasche 


T can safely be said that Mr. ImMasche knows more about the official interpreta- 

tion of the National Wool Act of 1954 and how it will be put into effect than any 
other single official of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. As Deputy Director 
of the Livestock and Dairy Division of the Commodity Stabilization Service, he has 
worked on Government agricultural operations since 1931 when he was associated 
with the Federal Farm Board. At present Mr. ImMasche has immediate supervision 
of livestock and wool price support and purchasing operations for the USDA. Dur- 
ing the past few months much of his time has been spent in working with wool 
grower representatives in developing the National Wool Act. 


Mr. ImMasche was born and raised on a stock farm in the Flint Hills area of 
Kansas and still operates a farm there. He has a BS degree in agricultural admin- 
istration from the Kansas State College and has taken post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 1942-47 and is now 
a Colonel in the U. S. Air Force Reserve. On his return from active duty Mr. 
ImMasche became associated with a predecessor agency to the Commodity Stabili- 


zation Service and worked primarily on marketing service and livestock meats and 
wool. 


Look Out For The Gatt: It's Loaded 


O. R. Strackbein 


S chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor 
£X on Import-Export Policy, Mr. Strackbein is eminently fitted to throw out this 
warning on GATT—the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade—which is now 
being aimed again. 


Mr. Strackbein served the Department of Commerce abroad as Trade Commis- 
sioner from 1924-1930. Subsequently he was with the U. S. Tariff Commission as a 
special expert on a study of domestic valuation for tariff purposes. For several 
years, he was associated with a group of national unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and early in 1950 he became chairman of the National Labor- 
Management Council on Foreign Trade Policy which he organized as a means of 


bringing management and labor together to deal with the problems created by 
import competition. 


The past two years, as chairman of the Nation-wide Committee, he has led many 
industrial, agricultural and labor groups in their efforts to secure or maintain ade- 
quate tariff protection. The National Wool Growers Association is a member of 


the Nation-Wide Committee. His admonition against GATT is grounded in sound 
facts and figures. 


A Progress Report On The Vibriosis Project 


Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff 


- 1952 the National Wool Growers Association set up a committee to promote re- 
search on vibrionic abortion of ewes, a disease that had taken a heavy toll in several 
intermountain areas. Dr. Tunnicliff was asked to serve as chairman of the Technical 
Committee of that group, a post he is filling most capably. 


Dr. Tunnicliff is head of the Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory at Boze- 
man, which has done considerable research on vibriosis. He has been in close contact 
with those experiments and also with other research on cattle and sheep disease 
problems. In this work he has been associated with Dr. Hadleigh Marsh. 

For 22 months during the war years (1943-45) Dr. Tunnicliff was loaned by 
the Montana Laboratory to the U. S. Department of State for research in China 
and India as a technician advisor on animal diseases to the Minister of Agriculture 
under President Chiang Kai-shek. 


His progress report on vibrionic abortion of ewes will be of great interest be- 
cause there is every indication that eventually this program initiated by the sheep- 


men through their organization will prove fruitful. 
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1954 Tax Law As It Affects Livestock 


Stephen H. Hart 


INCE taxes are here to stay and grow more complicated year by year, the livestock 
industry is fortunate in having a Stephen H. Hart. As attorney for the National 
Livestock Tax Committee, he has secured major tax adjustments in behalf of the 
industry through legislative action as well as by rulings of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner. He is also able to translate legal phrases into terms that can be 
understood by the average livestock man. He will use that talent in explaining the 
changes in the 1954 tax law that are particularly pertinent to the livestock industry. 
Denver is Mr. Hart’s home town. He has a long list of degrees. He graduated 
from Yale in 1929, studied at Harvard Law School and has degrees in law from 
the Denver University and from Oxford University. He taught law at the Denver 
University from 1933 to 1935 and since his admission to the Colorado bar in 1933, 
he has practiced in Denver. He has been a partner in the legal firm of Holland 
and Hart since 1947. He was a member of the Colorado House of Representatives 
from 1937 to 1939 and of the Colorado State Senate from 1939 to 1943. His asso- 
ciation with the National Livestock Tax Committee has continued since 1944. 


What About Lamb? 


Gale D. Smith 


O get a definite result on what, if anything, can be done to improve the con- 

sumption of lamb in an area where the per capita consumption is very low has 
been the objective of a pilot lamb promotion effort conducted by the Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association in Utah’s Salt Lake-Ogden-Provo area during the 
period of heavy lamb marketing, July through October, this year. If effective, 
Producers said, such a program could be developed and carried out in heavily pop- 
ulated sections, thereby widening distribution. This in turn would influence demand 
which would be reflected in prices to sheepmen. 


The results of this pilot lamb campaign and how it was put on will be given 
by Gale D. Smith to members of the National Wool Growers Association in attend- 
ance at the 90th convention. As director of public relations for the Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association, Mr. Smith has had charge of the program. 


A native of Utah, Mr. Smith joined the Producers. organization in 1945, after 
working with the Utah Wool Growers and Wool Marketing associations for 15 years. 
His first assignment with Producers was at Ogden in connection with their lamb 
marketing operations. In 1947 he was transferred to the Salt Lake office of the 
organization as director of public relations. 


“This is the Place” - 


Salt Lake City, crossroads of the West . . . where the 90th annual 
convention of your National Wool Growers Association will be held. 
Wool Act provisions will be completely discussed and all in attend- 
ance will benefit from the many important problems to be considered 
at this gathering. Make your plans now... . 


Be sure to attend the 
90th annual convention of the 


NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Salt Lake City — December 6-9 
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Price - Relationships 





WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE 


FOR FEEDER LAMBS? 


by A. F. VASS 
University of Wyoming 


N this period of price fixing and sup- 

port programs in the different 
branches of our economy, including 
labor, agriculture, and industry, many 
maladjustments occur. The result is 
unfair price relationship between the 
different branches of our economy and 
between the different commodities. For 
example, the long-time price relation- 
ship between corn and feeder lambs 
is approximately 14.5 to one—meaning 
that 14.5 bushels of corn are equivalent 
in value to 100 pounds of lamb. The 
price of feeder lambs in 1953 was ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the cost of 
production. The support price of corn 
based on $1.78 parity and 90 percent 
support was $1.60. The above gives a 
ratio of 9.5 bushels of corn to 100 
pounds of feeder lamb. This unfavor- 
able ratio resulted in severe loss to the 
producers of feeder lambs. 

Questions asked by the lamb pro- 
ducers, the lamb feeders, as well as the 
lamb consumers are: what is a fair 
price for the feeder lamb, the cost of 
putting on feed-yard gains, and what 
should the lamb sell for on the termi- 
nal market? 

Using the present U. S. Department 
of Agriculture index number of “farm 
wages” and “other costs” and the esti- 
mated average yield of corn per acre in 
the United States, the cost this year of 
producing ranch lambs per hundred- 
weight and corn per bushel on the farm 
is approximately $20.50 and $1.36, re- 
spectively. 


Economic Position 


The unfavorable economic position of 
the sheep producers during seven of the 
last 10 years has resulted in the liqui- 
dation of about 25 million head, or 
almost one-half of our sheep, while the 
very favorable support price of corn 
has resulted in the building up of a sur- 
plus of about 900 million bushels, as 
of October 1, 1954. 

Regardless of the estimated 900-mil- 
lion-bushel carry-over of last year’s 
corn crop, and a reduction of about 38 
percent in lamb numbers during the last 
12 years, both of which should con- 
tribute to an excellent demand for 
feeder lambs, the lamb producer won- 
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ders how many ewe lambs he should 
keep for future production, and how 
long we will continue with a U. S. mix- 
ture of price-supported and non-price- 
supported programs. Many do not like 
the above non-economic approach. As 
the main use of corn is to feed live- 
stock and produce meat, they cannot 
understand the logic of a high support 
price for corn as a cash crop and no 
support when used in the production of 
meat. The lamb feeder has to compete 
with the Government for corn to pro- 
duce an unsupported commodity. Due 
to the federal support price on corn 
needed to finish the lamb, and no sup- 
port price on the lamb, both the pro- 
ducers of feeder lambs and the feed- 
yard operators are at a loss to know 
just what to do. The feeder may be 
reluctant to turn ‘his price-supported 
corn into—non-supported lambs. 

The table on lamb feeding gives the 
cost of producing feeder lambs and the 
cost of finishing the lambs for the mar- 
ket. The figures in the first column 
are based on both lambs and feed at 
cost of production. There are many 
items in a lamb feeding operation that 
are overlooked by most people. I have 
given them all their respective weight. 


Computing Costs 


The feed cost is based on 120 days, 
with one-fourth pound gain per day. 
Corn, hay, and cottonseed cake are 
valued at $48.60, $18 and $64.80 per ton, 
respectively. Interest is allowed on the 
lamb and feed. Labor is based on a 
$10-day wage for one man feeding 
1,200 lambs. Death loss is based on 
three percent. 

The fertilizer has been given a value 
of $1 per lamb, which is relatively low. 
Some feeders figure that its value is 
equal to all costs other than feed. This 
would give it a value of $2.48 per lamb, 
and reduce the cost of the fat lamb on 
the Chicago market to $21.77 per hun- 
dred in the case of the $20.50 feeder 
lamb, and to $19.72 per hundred in the 
case of the $18.45 feeder lambs. 

Farmers who have by-products like 
beet tops, beet pulp, silage, pasture 
and similar lower-priced feeds can put 
on feed-yard gains at a lower cost than 
those given in the table. 

Winter feeding of livestock on the 
farm is a means of marketing the crops 
during the winter that were grown 
during the summer, and marketing them 
in a way that will give a greater return 
therefrom. On the irrigated farms of 
the West feeding is, in most cases, a 
“must.” It is not a question of whether 
to feed or not, but rather what kind of 
livestock to feed—sheep or cattle. In 
fact, some feeders go so far as to meas: 
are the success of their feeding opera- 
tion any given year by what the manure 
therefrom costs per ton. It has a very 
great value on the irrigated lands low 
in organic matter and high in minerals. 
The organic matter from the feed yards 

(Continued on page 45) 





TABLE I. 


FEEDING COSTS, FAIR VALUES, AND FAIR PRICE RELATIONSHIPS 


FOR FEEDER AND FAT LAMBS, 1954-55 





‘Interest on lamb, 4 months @ 5% 


Lambs and Feed 


Lambs and Feed 


at Cost of at 90% of Cost 





Cost per cwt. prod. feeder lambs 
Cost of 65 Ib. lamb at ranch.................... 
Trans. & mark., ranch to feedlot............ 
Daily feed, 120 days, gain 14 lb. day.... 

1.3 lb. grain; cost: $48.60 ton 

1.0 lb. hay; cost: $18.00 ton 

.15 lb. cotton seed cake; $64.00 ton 


Interest on feed, 4 months @ 5%........ 
Man Labor @ $10 day; 1200 lambs/man 
Oe i), ce 
Buildings and improvements.................... 
General and miscellaneous expenses 
Death loss (three percent) 

NO re a 
Credit: for fertilizer. ........:.......0.2..2-..cc..00c:. 
Cost 95 lb. lamb at feed-yards 
Cost trans. & mark., to Chicago 
Cost 95 lb. lamb at Chicago 
Cost per cwt............... BIO acs ata Soot 
Cost per cwt. feed-yard gain 


Production of Production 
$20.50 $18.45 
13.33 11.99 
.95 95 
5.45 4.91 
23 21 
.09 .09 
1.00 1.00 
” 28 
19 19 
12 12 
57 52 
22.21 20.26 
1.00 1.00 
21.21 19.26 
.95 95 
22.16 20.21 
23.38 21.27 
23.10 21.07 
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FOR WOOL PROMOTION 


“Miss Sweater Girl” 


“Miss Sweater Girl of 1954” is pert Ann Purves of Long Island, 
New York. Shown with Miss Purves is John Raitt (holding the 
lamb), who was selected as “Mr. Sweater Guy” by finalists in the 
annual Sweater Girl Contest. Mr. Raitt is the star of the hit Broad- 
way musical, “The Pajama Game.” Four-year-old Carol Ann Dun- 
seath, right, was chosen as “Miss Sweater Girl of 1974.” 


The annual Sweater Girl Contest is sponsored by The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., and the National Knitted Outerwear Association. This 
year’s contest launched National Sweater Week (September 20-25) 
and was held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
event was staged by Betty Tanner, women’s wear publicity director 
of The Wool Bureau. 


‘From the sweaters, skirts and the queen’s jeweled crown, to 
the live lamb that walked sheepishly onto the stage, it was an all-wool 
event. The lamb was gaily decked with a pink ribbon. 


Winners were given all-wool sweater wardrobes and Miss Purves 
won a $100 savings bond. Savings bonds were also given to the 
second and third place winners. 

More than 15,000 retail stores across the Nation made special 
promotion efforts to tie in with the theme, “Look Better In A 
Sweater,” for National Sweater Week. 


If you use... 


PAPER WOOL TWINE 


get our prices! 
Test free samples! 


See why 


AMERICAN 
WOOL TWINE 


has more REPEAT customers 


It costs NOTHING to get the facts. 
Drop a card now to... 


AMERICAN CORDAGE CO. 
314 Straight 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


9 YEARS BETTER SERVICE 








Conant & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Wool Merchants 
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7 MASSAC 
RALPH W. CONANT 

President and Treasurer 
KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 

268 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone Liberty 2-8940 
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SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 







FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 


BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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Report on Season's 





FINAL RAM SALES 


U. S. Sheep Station Sale 


HEEPMEN from nine States pur- 
chased a total of 978 Columbia, 
Targhee, and Rambouillet rams and 
ewes at the United States Sheep Experi- 
ment Station and Western Sheep Breed- 
ing Laboratory Sale at Dubois, Idaho, 
on Thursday, September 30. 

Jack Markley of Laramie, Wyoming 
purchased the top ram, a Columbia, 
for $350. The top Targhee ram sold to 
Warren Johnson of Spearfish, South 
Dakota for $270. The top Rambouillet 
ram went at $150 to Thomas Pfister and 
Sons of Node, Wyoming. 

Single rams averaged $135 for Colum- 
bias, $105 for Targhees, $52 for polled 
Rambouillets and $65 for horned Ram- 
bouillets. 


The top pen of range rams sold for 
$60 per head to Paul John Dodd of 
Wyarno, Wyoming. Pens of range rams 
averaged $44 for Targhees, $22 for Co- 
lumbias, $38 for polled Rambouillets, 
$36 for horned Rambouillets and $19 
for ram lambs. 


Registered ewes averaged $52 for 
Columbias and $46 for Targhees. All 
ewes averaged $23 and all ewe lambs 
$13 per head. 

Total receipts from the sale exceeded 
$24,000. Numerous buyers were present 
from California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah and Wyoming. 


Utah State Ram Sale 


VER 470 rams brought an average 

price of $84.60 per head at the 
eighth annual Utah State Ram Sale on 
October 14. The sale was held in 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 

Some $40,000 worth of rams were 
sold at the sale. 

Suffolks brought the high breed aver- 
age. Average price for the 205 head 
sold was $116.30. Allen Jenkins of 
Newton, Utah, topped the sale with a 
pen of five Suffolk yearling range rams. 
They were purchased by Porter Broth- 
ers of Morgan, Utah, at $275 per head. 

Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred rams 
brought an average of over $94.50 on 
the 26 head sold. Don H. Taylor of 
Henefer, Utah, sold the top pen of four 
crossbreds to Ivan Ballard, Payson, 
Utah, for $105 per head. 

-Rambouillets averaged near $74.80 
for 87 head. Five Rambouillet range 
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rams were sold to Doble Brothers, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, for $100 
each. Another pen was sold for the 
same price to John Marakis, Price, 
Utah, by Dr. John Beal of Cedar City, 
Utah. 


Slightly over $48.70 per head was paid 
for 136 head of Columbias at the sale. 
Alma Esplin of Logan, Utah sold the 
top registered yearling ram for $150. 

Four head of Hampshire range rams 
averaged $55.20. John Beck of Spanish 
Fork sold a pen of three to F. V. Nich- 
ols at $57.50 each. 

Sixteen head of Panamas averaged 
$40.70 and three head of Columbia 
Rambouillet crossbreds sold at $43 per 
head. 


Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale 


N average price of $62.50 was paid 

for 382 head of sheep at the annual 
Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Sale 
in Idaho Falls on September 23. 


Suffolk rams brought high sale prices 
as 181 head averaged $79. A pen of two 
Suffolks consigned by Jess O. Humph- 
reys of Soda Springs, Idaho, sold to 
Andrew Little, Howe, Idaho, for $400 
a head to top the sale. 


Suffolk-Hampshires averaged $81.75 
for ten head to top the breed averages. 
(Averages include yearlings and ram 
lambs.) 


Eight head of Hampshire rams aver- 
aged $69.18. A pen of three consigned 
by the Bartel Brothers of Aberdeen, 
Idaho, sold high at $75 per head. L. C. 


Sparks of Shelley, Idaho, was the 
buyer. 
Poole’s Magic Valley Hampshires 


sold the top Hamp ram lambs to G. B. 
Taylor, Rexburg, Idaho. Five head 
brought $62.50 per head. 


Thirty-one head of Panama rams 
averaged $25.48. Harry Meuleman and 
Sons of Rupert, Idaho, sold the top pen 
(lambs) to J. H. Seely of Chester, Idaho. 
They sold for $37.50 per head. 

Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho, sold the 
top Columbia stud ram to R. T. Har- 
grove of Bozeman, Montana. Price was 
$130. Forty head of Columbia rams 
sold at an average price of $31.87 per 
head. 

Prices paid for whitefaced ewe offer- 
ings were stronger than ram prices. 
Fourteen head of Columbia ewes (year- 
lings and lambs) averaged $66.60. 





Panama ewes averaged $33.96 per head 
for 25 head. 


Seventy head of Suffolk ewes brought 
an average price of $60.90. Forest 
Larsen, Blackfoot, Idaho, sold a top 
pen of two Suffolk yearling ewes to Jar- 
rel Black of Terreton, Idaho, for $87.50 
a head. 


Craig Ram Sale 


RICES at the twelfth annual Craig 

Ram Sale dropped slightly from 1953, 
A total of 570 head of rams sold this 
year at a $108.68 average. Last year, 
476 head of rams averaged $116 per 
head. 


The sale was held in Craig, Colorado, 
on October 6. It is sponsored annually 
by the Routt-Moffat Wool Growers 
Association. 


A Suffolk yearling stud ram con- 
signed by Morris Powell of Saratoga, 
Wyoming, topped the sale at $650. Sec- 
ond top-seller was a Suffolk stud con- 
signed by Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, 
Utah. It went for $485. 


Surprisingly high bidding on Ram- 
bouillet offerings occurred. Ram- 
bouillets topped the breed averages for 
the sale, as 48 head averaged $150.20. 

Breed averages follow: 


CRAIG RAM SALE 


Breed Head Ave. Price 
Suffolks 
yearling single studs..... 7 $340.00 
registered rams................ 9 90.55 
PAUGS THME .....-.... codecs 212 114.93 
Total Breed .................. 228 $120.90 
Hampshires 
yearling single stud ........ 1 $180.00 
registered rams ................ 18 93.05 
Tange Fame ............-.-...:.... 101 85.93 
Total Breed _................ 120 $ 87.78 
Suffolk-Hampshires 
yearlings (total) _........ 60 $136.33 
Rambouillets 
yearlings single studs... 3 $156.66 
registered rams ................ 15 161.66 
FaANGe TAMS ........2:--2...-22.-.-2 30 143.83 
Total Breed .................. 48 $150.20 
Columbias 
yearling single studs ...... 7 $136.43 
registered rams ............... 5 125.00 
range Tams ..............:......... 92 70.48 
Tetal Breed —................ 104 $ 77.54 
Panamas 
range rams (total) _.... 10 40.00 
SALE TOTALS ........... 570 $108.68 
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Vernal Ram Sale 


N average price of $90.36 per head 

was paid for 171 rams at the third 
annual Vernal Ram Sale held in Ver- 
nal, Utah, on October: 18. 


w. A. Banks and Son of Vernal, 
bought the high-selling ram, a Suffolk 
stud consigned by Farrell Wankier and 
Son of Levan, Utah. Price paid was 
$165. 


Suffolks again topped the breed aver- 
age, as 70 head sold at an average of 
$125.11 per head. 


Forty-seven head of Rambouillets 
brought an average price of just over 
$68. Top Rambouillet single stud 
brought $105 from L. R. Ingersoll of 
Meeker, Colorado. The top pen of six 
Rambouillets sold to D. R. Seeley and 
Sons of Craig, Colorado for $105. Both 
the stud and the pen were consigned by 
George L. Beal and Sons of Ephraim, 
Utah. 


Average price paid for 50 head of 
Columbia rams was $64 per head. Out- 
standing Columbia sale was made when 
a pen of four Columbia rams, owned 
by Henry A. Mansfield of Vernal, sold 
to Harold E. Davis, Vernal, for $144 
per head. 
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Targhee Production Sale 


NE hundred and five head of Targhee 

rams sold for an average price of 
$46.57 at the second annual Targhee 
Production Sale held in Billings, Mon- 
tana, on October 9. 


Warren E. Johnson of Spearfish, 
South Dakota, bought a Targhee stud 
ram from the Hughes Livestock Com- 
pany of Stanford, Montana, for $280 to 
top the sale. This was reported to be 
the highest price paid for a ram of this 
breed in the United States this year. 


The average price paid for six stud 
rams was $131.67, with 99 range rams 
going for an average of $41.41. 


Fourteen head of stud registered ma- 
ture ewes sold for an average of $39.29; 
37 head of flock registered mature ewes 
averaged $35.95, while 244 foundation 
ewes, ranging from one to six-years-old, 
averaged $22.32 per head. 


The highest price paid for a Targhee 
ewe at the sale was $75, paid by Rob- 
ert Sutton of Whitlash, Montana. The 
ewe was consigned by Warren E. John- 
son Company of Spearfish. 





and growing wool. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, 





Help your sheep pay better 


See your Pillsbury dealer for a feed and feeding program tailored to your 
needs. It means economical feeding for you plus exactly what's needed for 
ewes’ body maintenance, development of unborn lambs, fattening lambs 


PILLSBURY SHEEP PELLETS 


FEED & SOY DIVISION 


OGDEN, UTAH 








Sneed Gutlook Bright 


This statement is heard everywhere 
stockmen gather. 





Demand for lamb meat is increasing 
at a rate greater than the sheepmen 
can supply. 


Therefore, increase production for the 
next several years and sell at South 
St. Paul where demand and salesman- 
ship excel. . 
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FROM STATE PRESIDENTS 





YOUR VOICE 
IS NEEDED; 
Attend Your 
Conventions 





NE of the difficulties confronting 

the directors of an organization is 
the task of determining the majority 
opinion of its membership. This is true 
of any organization that cannot poll 
all of its membership on every issue. 
Oftentimes organization heads must 
speak for the man who wasn’t there. 
No directorate has a moral right to 
speak for a total membership on im- 
portant questions unless there is rea- 
sonable certainty that the majority has 
had a chance to express its opinion. 
Certainly we must have leadership, but 
we need better and closer participation 
by membership. It is also well for or- 
ganization leaders to study the minority 
opinion very carefully since neglected 
minority opinion often has a tendency 
to grow. 


When your wool growers’ association 
has a convention, you are really putting 
your officers on the spot if you are the 
man who wasn’t there, thus denying 
your officers the opportunity to learn 
your opinion. If we are to be strong, 
we must speak for the majority of our 
membership many times and on many 
questions. So let’s be strong by being 
at the convention. Your officers need 
the benefit of your thinking on the 
important issues confronting your in- 
dustry in these uncertain times. 


—John Noh 
October 24, 1954 


U. S. Wool Officials 
Write from Australia 


Armidale, New South Wales 
October 2, 1954. 


National Wool Growers’ Association, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Friends, 


This is just an informal note from 
the boys in Australia. We left San 
Francisco on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 22, after visiting with Chet 
Wing and other good Californians. 
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Mrs. S. P. Arbios had us to dinner 
at the Bellevue Hotel on the evening 
before. 


We flew by Qantas Airlines, stop- 
ping at Honolulu for three hours, 
Canton Island for one hour and 
Nandi, Fiji Islands for lunch—ar- 
riving in Sydney at 6:30 p.m. local 
time after being aloft for 29 hours 
and 14 minutes. We lost one day on 
the way over but will make it up 
when we come back. 


Mr. C. B. (Bill) Ball and other 
officials of the Australian Wool 
Bureau entertained us royally at 
dinner in Sydney. On Saturday we 
flew up to Brisbane and banqueted 
with a group of leading Queensland 
graziers and State officials. 


On Sunday morning we started a 
rapid tour of South Queensland with 
Bill Gunn, president of the Queens- 
land Graziers’ Association, taking 
the lead. He had everything ar- 
ranged in advance and we were met 
at every station (ranch), and hotel 
by groups of graziers. We saw a fat 
lamb farm, the operations of a shear- 
ing shed, several Merino stations 
and studs. 


The people in Queensland are re- 
markably like our Westerners. We 
have been entertained at almost 
every meal, plus an average of two 
“teas” every day. The radio and 
newspaper boys have taken a great 
deal of interest in our trip. 


We have been on the go from 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m. with great regularity, 
and are now starting a tour of New 
South Wales. Mr. T. G. Carter, pres- 
ident of the New South Wales 
Graziers’ Association, is showing us 
around some fine country. 


We are having a mighty fine time 
—just wish more of you could be 
here. More will follow in a week 
or ten days. 


Your friends, 


Steve, Chandler, Sodie, 
Carl, Paul and Walter. 


Somewhere in Australia 
October 17, 1954 


We are over the half-way mark of 
our trip in Australia, and sorry not to 
have written you more often. However, 
you can understand why, as _ these 
Aussies have us on a real tough sched- 
ule. We decided to each write a few 
lines in this letter and try to give you 
some of the details to date. All but 
Getz and Hodde are now scheduled to 
leave New Zealand for home November 
6, 1954. I will sign off and let the rest 
of our troop add their comments. 


—S. P. Arbios 





It has been a wonderful trip all the 
way and I am sure the most interesting 
part is yet to come. We are starting 
for the McBride Stations and will get 
to see country resembling our own. 


—Angus McIntosh 


We have seen many different types of 
operations but so far none like Ne- 
vada’s. We’ve seen large outfits and 
small outfits, but all under fence, and 
pasture improvements that result in a 
carrying capacity up to five to eight 
sheep per acre. Having a wonderful 
time, people so hospitable. Expect to 
leave Auckland November 6. 


—Chandler Church 


Our reports at National Convention 
ought to be very interesting about con- 
ditions and the country we have seen. 
Thanks again. 


—Steve Stumberg 


Conditions here are entirely different 
than expected. Every section we have 
covered so far seldom, if ever, has frost 
and never a heavy freeze or snow. For 
this reason their entire operation starts 
from a different base. So far as the 
wool is concerned, they are years ahead 
of us, but their present system could 
not be used in most of our country. 
So much of their income is from wool 
that their entire breeding operation is 
based on wool. People are very friendly 
and we’re having the time of our lives. 


—Carl Nadasdy 


The sheep industry in Australia is as 
varied as it is in the United States. 
The area we first covered was concerned 
entirely with wool production, but in 
southern Australia, where we’ve been 
the last few days, lamb production 
enters into the picture. We’ve been 
amazed at the amount of fencing and 
the good condition of all fences. Also 
impressive is the large amount of pas- 
ture improvement by the use of super- 
phosphate and reseedings. Carrying 
capacity in many cases has been in- 
creased 400 percent. The people are 
grand and we’ve been treated like kings 
all along the way. 


—Paul Getz 


Have been enjoying the trip im- 
mensely. The Australians have a good 
research program under way. They 
are spending much more on wool re- 
search than we ever have. 


—Walter Hodde 


This about puts us up to date. Adios 
and regards. 


a Fe me 
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1955 Sheep and Lamb Crop 
May Show Slight Decrease 


Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


N the first nine months of 1954 about 

two percent more sheep and lambs 
were slaughtered than in the same 
period of 1953. As the lamb crop was 
only three percent larger this year, last 
year’s rate of reduction in inventories 
is apparently not being checked much. 
The number of sheep and lambs on 
farms next January will probably be 
somewhat less than the 30.9 million in 
January 1954. This would be the third 
reduction in a row, and the January 
inventory would be only a little above 
the low of 29.8 million reached in 1950. 
For the last six years numbers of all 
sheep have fluctuated between 30 and 
32 million. For stock sheep (which ex- 
clude lambs on feed) the range has 
been 26 to 28 million. 

Annual production of lambs, however, 
has increased for four successive years. 
From a low of 17.9 million lambs saved 
in 1950 it has risen to 20.2 millions in 
1954. Sheep production has demon- 
strated the same improvement in effi- 
ciency as have cattle and hogs. The 
percentage lamb crop in 1954 (lambs 
saved per 100 ewes on farms January 1) 
reached a record 94 percent. The ratio 
of annual liveweight production of 
lambs to the January inventory has 
climbed about a fifth in the last ten 
years. 


Prices Erratic in 1954 


Prices of lambs have fluctuated 
widely in 1954. Prices of slaughter 
lambs advanced fully $5.50 per 100 
pounds between early January and the 
middle of April. The increase brought 
feeders of lambs their second best 
profits in the last six years. Beginning 
in late April prices declined and they 
fell rapidly in May and June. By early 
October they had lost all their previous 
gain and more. 

One factor contributing to the price 
decline was a trend toward earlier 
marketing of lambs. Producers in sev- 
eral sheep areas have tried to raise 
lambs for an early market to take ad- 
vantage of the higher prices usually 
prevailing early in the summer-fall 
marketing season than later. Commer- 
cial slaughter of sheep and lambs in 
June was up 13 percent from last June, 
the biggest increase at any time this 
year. Changes in supply do not ex- 
plain all the reduction in lamb prices. 
The consumer demand for lamb appears 
to have weakened somewhat. Prices of 
Choice lamb carcasses at Chicago, for 
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example, were nearly 25 percent above 
Choice steer carcasses in the, summer 
of 1953 but were less than 15 percent 
higher this summer. 





1954 Per Capita Consumption 


(Estimated) 
Pounds 
Beef 79 
Veal 10.2 
Lamb and Mutton 4.6 
Pork, excluding lard 62 


TOTAL 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS 


Arthur N. Allen of McLeansboro, II- 
linois, walked off with the International 
Supreme Trophy at the first Interna- 
tional North American Supreme Cham- 
pion Sheep Dog Trials held in Olney, 
Illinois, on September 16, 17, and 18. 
Allen’s championship border collie was 
Imported Rock. 

The trophy for the highest scoring 
American bred dog went to Raleigh 
Reese’s Nell. Mr. Reese is from San 
Saba, Texas. 

Verla Allen Fearn of Kimball, Ne- 
braska, won the trophy for the highest 
scoring lady handler. 

The trials were reportedly very suc- 
cessful, as large crowds attended each 
of the three-day sessions. They were 
held in conjunction with the National 
Plowing Matches. Prize money and 
trophies were furnished by the Ralston 
Purina Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 





Smaller Slaughter in 1955 


It is doubtful that as many sheep 
and lambs will be slaughtered in 1955 
as this year. Sheep numbers are not 
expected to be decreased during 1955 
so as to hold slaughter to this year’s 
level. The prospective smaller slaugh- 
ter may give a little strength to prices 
of lambs. However, lamb prices usually 
bear a fairly stable relationship to 
prices of steers. Until cattle prices 
make a substantial recovery, prices of 
lambs will remain about where they 
have been the last two years. There 
is reason for expecting less variation 
in lamb prices next year, even though 
their overall level may not be greatly 
higher. 


* *% * * 


Intermediate Outlook: Some In- 
creases Possible but Industry to Remain 
Small 


Prices for lambs are related to prices 
of cattle so closely that an appreciable 
rise is not possible until cattle numbers 
are reduced and cattle prices turn up- 
ward. Meanwhile, higher support prices 
for wool could be an incentive for main- 
taining or increasing herds, even 
though wool provides only one-fourth to 
one-third the income from the sheep 
producing industry. 

A sheep industry of considerable size 
will be maintained in the United States. 
However, it is very unlikely that num- 
bers will ever come close to their one- 
time highs of above 50 million. In the 
last few years sheep production has 
shown more tendency to increase in 
farm flocks of the South and mid-West 
than in the West. This may be the pat- 
tern in years ahead also. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 


National Association Events 


December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Anges 18-19, 1955: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, 
tah. 


Conventions and Meetings 
November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Cenvention, 
San Francisco. 


November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Austin, Texas. 


November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


November 13: Nevada Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Reno, Nevada. 


November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 


November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Helena, Montana. 


November 21-23: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 


January 27-28: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sales 


August 18-19, 1955: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


er 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 


November 26-December 4: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 14-22 (1955): National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


February 18-27: San Antonio (Texas) Livestock 
Exposition, San Antonio, Texas. 
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HE big items in October concerning 

wool were announcements by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture that 
the incentive price level for the 1955 
wool clip would be 62 cents and that 
no wools owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be _ sold 
through May 1955 at less than 103 per- 
cent of the 1954 loan rate plus sales 
commission. Both of these items are 
covered in detail in other sections of 
the magazine. 


CCC inventory on October 22 included 
about 110 million pounds of wool accu- 
mulated under the 1952 and 1953 loan 
support programs. At that time also 
about 30 million pounds of the 1954 
clip had been placed under the loan 
program. 

The next headline item was the 
awarding on October 19 of eight con- 
tracts for 3,611,400 yards of the new 
green worsted cloth for the Army. The 
award prices range from $3.25 to $3.49 
a yard, with the eight contracts total- 
ing $12,130,486. The contracts awarded 
cover about 60 percent of the total 
yardage (6,019,000) in this initial pro- 
curement under the new Army program. 
The cloth is to be 56 inch, 16-ounce 
serge. The other 40 percent of the pur- 
chase will be negotiated. 

The grade of wool used in these con- 
tracts is 58’s-60’s. It is estimated that 
the contracts awarded will consume 
in the neighborhood of 9 million pounds 
of grease wool. 


The week the contracts were an- 
nounced approximately 43 cars of 
graded 58’s-60’s/62’s territory wools 
were sold at Boston, “mostly against 
Government order for the Army serge 
contracts.” The USDA’s weekly review 
of the Boston market reports some of 
these sales as follows: “Approximately 
17 cars of graded 60-62’s good, French 
combing and staple territory, half-blood 
wools sold at clean prices ranging from 
$1.52 to $1.55 (the approximate loan 
value on these wools is $1.48). About 
six or seven cars of graded 58’s good, 
French combing and_ staple wools 
brought $1.35 ($1.31 is the loan value). 
About four cars of graded 58’s good, 
French combing and staple wool sold in 
the territory States at an estimated 
clean cost around $1.25, delivered Bos- 
ton.” 
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In this Army purchase the value of 
the application of the Buy-American 
Act to wool is in evidence. Most of 
the mills submitted their bids on the 
basis of 100 percent domestic wool use 
and it was only on such bids that the 
contracts were awarded. (Growers are 
indebted to Congressman Berry of 
South Dakota for this protection as he 
spearheaded the move to have the Buy- 
American provision on wool included 
in the Defense Appropriations Acts the 
last three fiscal years.) 

Otherwise, the Boston wool market 
held steady, with ten or eleven cars of 





First Contracts Awarded 
For New Army Uniforms 


wool moving each week. A pickup in 
the textile business as a whole is noted. 
So far as wool is concerned, interest in 
worsteds is still spotty, but business in 
woolens, particularly flannels, is im- 
proving. 

The only activity of any volume in 
producing areas is reported from Texas. 
There, by the middle of the month, 
more than half of the fall wool clip 
has been sold. Prices ranged from 47.5 
cents to as high as 59 cents. The high 
figure was paid for only small lots. The 
general average price is reported as 55 
cents. However, more than a million 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
. Week Ending October 22, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 
% 


GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.70—1.75 


(1.64) 54 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.65—1.70 (1.58) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.55—1.62 (1.44) 56 


One-half Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 1.50—1.55 (1.48) 51 
* Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.45—1.50 (1.41) 52 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple.. 1.30—1.35 (1.28) 48 

*Av. French Combing.... 1.20—1.25 (1.14) 49 
One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.19—1.26 (1.20) 46 

*Av. French Combing.... 1.05—1.10 (1.05) 47 

*Low Quarter Blood....... 1.05—1.10 (1.02) 41 

*Common and Braid....... -95—1.05 ( .98) 40 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.67—1.75 (1.59) 57 
* Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.60—1.67 (1.52) 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.75—1.80 (1.67) 54 
*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.70—1.75 (1.61) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.65—1.70 (1.47) 57 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.60—1.65 (1.48) 55 
*Fall (%’’ & Over)....... 1.40—1.50 (1.385) 56 


%o o 
$ .78— 81 59 $ .70— .72 64$ .61— .63 
74— .77 60 .65— .68 65 .58— .60 
68— .71 61 .60— 63 66 .53— .55 
74— .76 54 .69— .71 57 .65— .67 
70— .72 55 .65— .68 58 .61— .63 
68— .70 51 .64— 66 54 .60— .62 
61— .664 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
64— .68 48 .62— .66 50 .60— .63 
56— .58 49 .54— 56 51 .53— .55 
62— 65 43 .60— 63 45 .58— .61 
57— 663 42 .55— 61 44 .53— .59 
72— .75 59 .69— .72 61 .65— .68 
66— 69 61 .62— 65 63 .59— .62 
81— 83 58 .74— .76 62 .65— .67 
T7— .719 59 .70— .72 63 .63— .65 
T1— .73 61 .64— .66 65 .56— .58 
-72— .74 58 .67— 69 61 .62— .64 
62— 66 59 .57— 62 62 .53— .57 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


various shrinkages quoted. 


Conversions have been made for 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 


basis only. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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pounds sold at 58 cents. The Texas 
fall clip is estimated at between 4.5 
and five million pounds. Not much in- 
terest is reported in 12-months’ wool, 
although there is a considerable volume 
stored in Texas warehouses. 

Some fall and lamb’s wool has 
changed hands in California. Purchase 
price on lamb’s wool is given as 52 
cents, and on fall wool from 42 cents 
to 43 cents has been paid. 


Foreign markets have fluctuated 
during the month and the New York 
wool futures market has reacted ac- 
cordingly. Some market experts think 
this situation arises from a lower con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe and that it indicates 
that clothing requirements built up fol- 
lowing the world war have been largely 
filled. However, when the auctions 
take an upward spurt, opinions change 
and the market reporters say that the 
demand still exists but that buyers are 
simply being cautious. The quality of 
the offerings continues to play an 
important part in the current auctions. 
Prices rise when the wools are of better 
quality. South African auctions have 
followed the course of those in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, and South Amer- 
ican markets have continued quiet 
throughout the month. 








LAMBS" - 


MAIN OFFICES and MILLS 
Ridge Avenue and Scotts Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 

Germantown 8-6100 
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CRUTCHINGS"~ - 


HENRY CAGLE .... 
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Colorado Sponsors Booth 


ORE than 36,000 people attended 

the Denver “Do It Yourself” Show 
at the City Auditorium Annex the week 
of September 27. The show was spon- 
sored by The Denver Post and featured 
numerous booths displaying and dem- 
onstrating many different machines and 
tools that the average person can use. 


One of the best patronized displays 
was sponsored by the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. The booth was 
managed by the Le-Ota Woman’s Club 
of Englewood, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Mary Hipps. 


The Denver Dry Goods Company 
draped the booth with beautiful woolen 
yard goods, and The Wool Bureau of 
New York City furnished an attractive 
“Seven Wonders of Wool” display. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany furnished a professional instruc- 
tor and two of their finest machines. 
During the course of the show, the in- 
structor made a coat and a suit. 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Wool Growers’ booth was a 
Regina Hand Knitting Machine, oper- 
ated by Mrs. R. H. Bonnet, of Denver. 

Mrs. Hipps reported that more than 
8,000 pieces of literature were handed 
out during the course of the show. 
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Income Tax Revisions 


ACCOUNTING METHODS, CHANGES 
IN NEW TAX LAW DISCUSSED 


Part II of a Detailed Analysis 
by Stephen H. Hart, Attorney 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 


(For Part I of this article, see the 
October NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, Page 
13.) 


Section 446—Accounting Methods. 


The old Code specified that taxable 
net income was to be ¢omputed in ac- 
cordance with the method of accounting 
regularly employed by the taxpayer 
with the proviso that if no method of 
accounting had been employed or if 
the method did not clearly reflect in- 
come, the computation should be made 
in accordance with such method as 
would clearly reflect income in the 
opinion of the Commissioner. This gave 
the Commissioner a very wide dis- 
cretion in determining what methods 
taxpayers should use, and this was of 
particular importance to stockmen be- 
cause of the rather informal method 
of keeping books and records they, of 
necessity, customarily use. 


It is common practice among stock- 
men who use inventories to compute 
their income for all items other than 
such inventories on the cash basis, and 
this is a reasonable and accurate meth- 
od if followed consistently. However, 
in recent years the Commissioner has 
been taking the position that if inven- 
tories are used, all receipts and expendi- 
tures must be computed on the accrual 
basis (which is difficult and prohib- 
itively expensive in the case of most 
livestock operators). The new Code 
describes the various types of account- 
ing methods that may be employed by 
a taxpayer and specifically approves hy- 
brid methods. Thus, House and Sen- 
ate Committees included the following 
provisions in their reports describing 
a hybrid method of accounting which 
would be authorized under the new 
Code: 


‘.. . One such method, in the case 
of a small retail store, will be an ac- 
crual of items affecting gross income 
such as purchases, sales of goods, 
accounts payable, and accounts receiv- 
able. In such a case items of deduction 
such as rent, interest, clerks’ salaries, 
insurance and similar items may be 
accounted for on a cash basis. Any 
such hybrid method is, of course, sub- 
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ject to the requirements of subsection 
(b) that there be a clear reflection of 
income under the method.” 


Although the Committee Reports do 
not include, as we would have liked, a 
specific example of hybrid livestock 
accounting, still we feel that under any 
reasonable interpretation of the new 
law, the use of the cash basis with 
inventories is proper. 


There are other accounting problems 
of particular concern to the livestock 
industry, namely its continued right to 
use the pure cash basis (which has 
been attacked in past years by the Com- 
missioner) and its right to value in- 
ventories on the unit-livestock-price 
method (which was first recognized by 
the Regulations in 1944). A reasonable 
interpretation of the new Act confirms 
these methods, for the Committee Re- 
ports specify that all accounting meth- 
ods presently permissible will continue 
to be authorized. We should keep an 
eye, however, on the Regulations to be 
issued under the new Act to be sure 
that the industry is protected in these 
matters. 


Section 481—Change of Accounting 
Methods. 


When a taxpayer requests permission 
voluntarily to change his accounting for 
income tax purposes from one method 
to another, such as from cash to ac- 
crual, the Commissioner, under present 
law, makes certain adjustments in in- 
come for the year of change in order 
to prevent certain items of income from 
escaping tax altogether. <A_ typical 
example of this is his refusal to permit 
a taxpayer changing to the accrual 
basis to deduct the amount of a begin- 
ning inventory for the year of change 
from his income for that year because 
the cost of acquiring the inventory on 
the cash basis had been deducted in 
prior years. 


However, if the Commissioner at- 
tempts to make a taxpayer change from 
one method of accounting to another 
involuntarily, taxpayers have been 
fairly successful in resisting the at- 
tempts of the Commissioner to include 
in income of the year of change such 
items as beginning inventory, and 
accounts receivable, even though they 
were previously deducted. One of the 


reasons given by the courts for refus- 
ing to permit such adjustments is that 
they result in a bunching of income 
in the year of change which is unfair to 
the taxpayer. 

It is possible that the Commissioner 
can protect himself under these circum- 
stances under present law by the appli- 
cation of a complicated procedure 
under what is known as Section 3801, 
but apparently he preferred to “close 
the loophole” by a direct amendment. 


Section 481 permits the Commis- 
sioner to make adjustments to income 
in the year of change which will pre- 
vent the double inclusion or double 
deduction of items resulting solely from 
the change. However, certain provi- 
sions are made for limiting the tax in 
the year of change to an amount which 
does not exceed the amount of tax that 
would have been paid had the adjust- 
ments been included in income for the 
two taxable years preceding the year 
of the change. Similarly, if adequate 
books and records are maintained, the 
additional tax in the year of change 
may not exceed the tax that would have 
been paid for the years preceding the 
years of change as computed under the 
new method of accounting. In the in- 
terests of administrative convenience, 
however, this spread-back of income 
for the purposes of limiting the tax in 
the year of change will only be made 
if the adjustments in the year of change 
exceed $3,000 of additional income. 
The net result of these new rules is 
to permit the Commissioner to make 
sure that no items of income escape 
taxation entirely as a result of a change 
in method of accounting. 


The Committee Reports specifically 
state that a change in valuing inven- 
tory is to be considered a change in 
method of accounting covered by the 
new law. Thus, Section 481 will be of 
concern to stockmen who have engaged 
in the rather common but erroneous 
practice of writing down the cost of 
purchased animals to unit livestock 
values. 


By the same token, taxpayers should 
be allowed a refund in a year of change 
of accounting method if the new meth- 
od results in the double taxation of an 
item of income or non-deductibility of 
an expense. As a precaution, we urged 
that this refund allowance be specif- 
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ically spelled out in the new Code or 
in the Committee Reports, but the leg- 
islators failed to do so. However, from 
the wording of the statute and the 
wording of the Committee Reports, it 
seems that the possibility of a refund 
is implied if not specifically mentioned, 
and a reasonable interpretation of the 
Act should so provide. A common case 
for a refund in the livestock industry 
would arise from the over-valuing of 
inventories, so that in the year of 
change to a proper method of valuation, 
the decrease in ending inventory for 
that year results in a decrease in tax- 
able income. 

It should be noted that none of the 
adjustments in the year of change will 
be based on items that were, or should 
have been, under the proper method 
of accounting, taken into account as 
an income-producing factor for years 
to which the new Code does not apply. 


Section 691—Income 
Decedents. 


in Respect of 


For some years we have been antici- 
pating trouble with the Commissioner 
over the income tax status of crops and 
cattle owned by a farmer at the time of 
his death. Crops and raised animals 
have a zero tax basis in the hands of 
a farmer on the cash basis because he 
has deducted currently the cost of rais- 
ing. Even a _ stockman using unit- 
livestock-price inventories has general- 
ly a lower inventory price for cattle 
on hand than their actual market. In 
the past, upon the death of a farmer, 
his estate has received the crops and 
cattle at an income tax basis equal to 
their value as of the date of death so 
that upon the subsequent sale, little or 
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no taxable income is realized. Thus, 
although an estate tax may be paid, the 
increment over the decedent’s basis for 
the crops and cattle entirely escapes 
income tax. This has been accepted 
law for some years as a result of a 
decision in the Tax Court (Estate of 
Tom L. Burnett, 2 T. C. 897), ac- 
quiesced in by the Commissioner. 

However, a few years ago a Case 
arose in’ California which has caused 
serious concern over this rule, Commis- 
sioner v. Linde, CA 9, May 4, 1954. In 
that case, the owner of a vineyard died 
in 1943 at a time when part of several 
years’ crops of grapes remained in the 
hands of a cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation being held for future sale. The 
farmer had delivered his grapes each 
year to the co-op but according to the 
standard arrangement, was not to be 
paid for his grapes until the resulting 
wine was actually sold. The value of 
the farmer’s share of the wine pools, as 
they were called, could be fairly ac- 
curately ascertained as of his death, 
and the farmer’s widow claimed a step- 
up in basis and applied this new basis 
against the receipts from the sale of 
the wine by the co-op in subsequent 
years. The net result was that there 
was very little income tax reported on 
the sale of the resulting wine. The 
Government took the position that the 
delivery of the grapes to the co-op con- 
stituted a sale of the grapes and that 
all the farmer had as of his death was 
a contract right to receive income from 
the co-op. This income would be tax- 
able in full to the decedent’s widow 
upon receipt and no consideration was 
given to the stepped-up basis of the 
right to receive the wine pool sales 
receipts as of the farmer’s death. The 
taxpayer won the case in the Tax 
Court, but the Government appealed 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit and this latter 
court reversed the holding in the Tax 
Court and held that the right to re- 
ceive the proceeds from the co-op con- 
stituted income in respect of a decedent 
and was thus taxable in full to the 
widow. In the course of its decision, 
the Court of Appeals used language 
which cast some doubt on the validity 
of the Burnett case. The Linde case 
can be distinguished from that of the 
typical rancher in that the Linde grapes 
had been delivered for sale prior to death, 
but still the language of the case is 
disturbing. 

Since the Linde case was decided in 
May of this year, it was too late to get 
corrective legislation into the tax bill 
as passed by the House, but the matter 
was called to the attention of the Senate 
Committee at that very late date. Under- 
standably, the Senate Committee was 
so busy going over the House bill and 
making many changes in it that it had 
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no time to consider the implications of 
this most recent case. The United States 
Supreme Court will be asked to review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
the Linde case, but since jurisdiction in 
this type of case is within the sole 
discretion of the Supreme Court and 
since review is granted in only a small 
percentage of the cases for which re- 
view is requested it is quite speculative 
as to whether any relief can be obtained 
from the Supreme Court. However, 
representatives of the wine industry 
are very much interested in this case 
and have drafted remedial legislation 
which may be considered by the next 
session of Congress. The new Revenue 
Code does not make any change in the 
tax laws on this specific question. 


Section 751—Partnerships. 


Under the old Code, the income tax 
rules governing partnerships were 
barely mentioned. The specific rules 
were worked out in piecemeal fashion 
through the years by a series of court 
decisions, and even then there was 
more uncertainty in the field of the 
taxation of partnerships than in any 
other field of federal taxation. This 
was particularly unfortunate because of 
the large number of small businesses, 
including large numbers of ranches 
and farms, which were operated under 
partnership form. 


The new Code fills in this void in 
the tax law in great detail. A good 
many of the knotty problems of part- 
nership tax law have been solved at 
least to the extent that a specific men- 
tion has been made of them in the new 
Code. Certain loopholes in the partner- 
ship tax laws have been closed such as 
the neat little trick of establishing a 
fiscal year for a new partnership dif- 
ferent from the taxable years of the 
partners and thus allowing the part- 
ners to defer income tax on the income 
of the partnership until a subsequent 
taxable year. Similarly, the use of the 
partnership device to turn what would 
be ordinary income into capital gains 
has been largely curtailed by certain 
provisions aimed at “collapsible part- 
nerships.” These loophole closing pro- 
visions were effective in March of 1954. 
However, the new general rules gov- 
erning partnerships will not become 
effective -until the calendar year 1955 
and subsequent years. 


We were concerned about a provision 
which appeared in the House version 
of the new Code which could have been 
construed to prevent capital gains 
treatment upon the disposition of breed- 
ing herd animals if sold by an inactive 
partner (such as the widow of a stock- 
man) after dissolution of a partnership 
upon death or otherwise. We called 
this to the attention of the legislative 
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drafters, and we are glad to report that 
our suggestions were adopted almost 
verbatim. The net result of the changes 
made by the Senate should be to insure 
that the same income tax treatment will 
be accorded a surviving partner upon 
the sale of breeding herd animals re- 
ceived in dissolution of the partnership 
as would have been the case had the 
partnership itself disposed of the ani- 
mals, unless such animals would have 
not qualified as breeding herd in the 
hands of the individual partner because 
of some particular business activities 
of his own. The mere inactivity of a 
partner should not change the status 
of the assets when distributed to him 
by the partnership. 


There are numerous other changes 
in the law of partnerships, most of 
which are of general interest rather 
than specifically relating to the live- 
stock industry, and we do not believe it 
appropriate to describe them in detail 
here. 


Section 1033—Involuntary Conversion. 


Under the provisions of the old 
Code, special treatment was accorded 
to receipts by a taxpayer as the result 
of the destruction of property or its 
condemnation or sale because of con- 
demnation. The proceeds received 
either from the sale of such property 
or from an insurance company, if they 
represented a profit to the taxpayer, 
would nevertheless not be taxable to 
him, provided that within a specified 
period of time he reinvested them in 
similar property. Such a provision was 
only fair inasmuch as the taxpayer had 
involuntarily made the profit, and after 


the reinvestment, was in no different 
situation than before. 


For many years stockmen have felt 
that when they sold down or sold out 
their herd because they were faced 
with a drought, they should be entitled 
to take advantage of these involuntary 
conversion provisions and not be taxed 
on any profit they received from such 
sale provided they reinvested the pro- 
ceeds in new cattle when drought con- 
ditions cleared up. However, the Com- 
missioner steadfastly refused to apply 
the involuntary conversion provisions 
to drought situations on the ground 
that the Code provisions as written did 
not apply to sales because of the 
“threat” of destruction. He claimed 
that insofar as threat was concerned, 
it applied only to condemnation or 
requisition. Unfortunately, the provi- 
sion was so punctuated as to give defi- 
nite support to this argument of the 
Commissioner. 


Recently stockmen have had a further 
reason to take great interest in the in- 
voluntary conversion provision. This 
was in connection with the poisoning 
and death from hyperkeratosis of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of cattle in 
Texas and Oklahoma. As you know, 
we applied to the Commissioner for a 
ruling that proceeds received from sales 
of animals in varying stages ofthe 
disease, as well as proceeds received 
by way of damages recovered from the 
company which supplied the poisonous 
feed, be accorded the involuntary con- 
version treatment. Immediately the 
Commissioner refused on the ground 
that the involuntary conversion provi- 
sions did not apply to destruction be- 
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cause of disease, but only to destruction 
in the nature of a sudden, unexpected 
accident. We disagreed and are still 
arguing the issue with the Commis- 
sioner under the old law. Because of 
the Commissioner’s attitude, however, 
it appeared that the best answer to 
the drought and disease questions was 
legislation. 

I am happy to report that the involun- 
tary conversion section of the new 
Code, Section 1033, specifically covers 
livestock destroyed by or on account 
of disease, or sold or exchanged be- 
cause of disease. This legislation, like 
most of the new law, applies only to 
taxable years starting after December 
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31, 1953.. Therefore, it would appear 
that we must still work on the pre- 
1954 situation. We should receive in a 
short time a ruling on our hyperkera- 
tosis case, and we hope, of course, that 
it will be favorable.* 


On the subject of involuntary con- 
version, there was another move which 
unfortunately did not materialize. The 
livestock industry’s good friends in the 
Senate Finance Committee amended 
H. R. 6440 to provide specifically that 
involuntary conversion would apply to 
livestock sold on account of drought. 
H. R. 6440, as you probably know, was 
a mop-up of odds and ends which for 
one reason or another, were not in- 
cluded in H.R. 8300. Section 7 of the 
Senate Committee version of H.R. 6440 
stated that the sale of livestock held by 
a taxpayer for draft, breeding or dairy 
purposes shall apply if the livestock 
are held in an area in respect of which 
the President determines that a major 
disaster exists because of drought and 
if such livestock are sold by the tax- 
payer solely on account of such drought. 
H. R. 6440, however, died in the closing 
hours of this session, not because there 
was any particular opposition, but 
because there were other suggestions 
and just not time to give them consid- 
eration. I-am told that an effort will 
be made to pass it early next session. 


I should point out, however, that the 
relief granted by this section would 





*Such favorable ruling was made by the Com- 
missioner on September 16, 1954 
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be perhaps more limited than most 
stockmen hope. The stockman must 
bear in mind that under the bill, as 
drafted, first of all the relief will not 
be available unless the animals are in 
an area declared by the President to 
be a disaster area; secondly, the stock- 
man must prove that they were sold 
solely because of drought; thirdly, the 
provisions apply only to sales from the 
breeding herd (those which would 
qualify for capital gains treatment if 
held one year); and fourthly, the pro- 
ceeds must be reinvested in the purchase 
of similar breeding livestock within one 
year after the year of sale (unless the 
Commissioner extends the period.) To 
the extent that they are not so re 
invested they will be taxable. Thus, a 
stockman cannot rebuild his drought- 
reduced herd with raised animals and 
hope to avoid being taxed on the profit 
made when he sold part of the original 
breeding herd. Also, it may be expected 
that the Commissioner will be quite 
strict in seeing to it that a stockman’s 
purchased replacements jibe pretty 
closely with the type of animals sold. 
In other words, he may not be able 
to replace cows sold with a purchased 
bull. Thus, even if and when this 
drought relief bill is passed, it won’t 
be a panacea. 


Section 1231—Property Used in the 
Trade or Business—Capital Gains. 


As enacted by Congress, the new 
Code makes no change in the original 
Section 117(j) concerning § capital 
gains on the sale of livestock held for 
draft, breeding or dairy purposes. 
Thus, stockmen will continue to be 
entitled to capital gains treatment of 
proceeds received by them from the 
sale of such livestock. 


The foregoing are only the highlights 
of the new Act as it concerns livestock. 
There are many other changes of gen- 
eral or limited importance. The law 
will have to be interpreted by new 
regulations and the precedents of court 
decisions. We will not know the exact 
meaning of certain provisions for 
years, if ever, and ambiguities and 
mistakes are sure to come to light. 
However, the Act represents a monu- 
mental effort to bring the Code up to 
date and to eliminate conflicts and 
inequities. It contains many sound im- 
provements from the point of view of 
the livestock industry and we should 
be duly grateful to our friends in Con- 
gress and the Treasury. 
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Report: OCTOBER LAMB MARKET 





CTOBER’S lamb market strength- 
ened slightly from the sharp price 
break that depressed the market in 
September. Prices inched steadily up- 
ward during the month, and a fairly 
steady market was noted at month’s end. 


Especially good “comebacks” were 
noted at Denver and Omaha. Choice 
and prime slaughter prices moved from 
a September low of $18 at Denver to 
an October low of $19.25 at the same 
market. Late month price range for 
these offerings was from $20.25 to $21 
at Denver. . 

At the major terminal markets the 
range of prices for choice and prime 
offerings was from $17.50 to $21.25. 
Low price was paid at Ogden and Fort 
Worth, and the high price was paid at 
Chicago and Omaha. 


Good and choice slaughter lambs sold 
from $17 to $21 in October. Bulk of 
sales for this class of lambs were from 
$18 to $20.50. 


Dressed carcass prices steadied some- 
what in October compared to Septem- 
ber’s fluctuating market. Most sales for 
choice and prime carcasses at New 
York were made from $44 to $46. Good 
and choice carcasses bulked from $41 
to $45. 


Slaughter ewe prices held firm and 
improved somewhat during October. 
Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
from $4.25 to $6.50. Cull and utility 
slaughter ewe offerings sold mostly 
from $3 to $5.75. 


Firm prices prevailed in feeder lamb 
sales, as demand for these offerings 
perked up during the month. Most 
sales were made from $16 to $19, with 
a $14.50 low being paid at Fort Worth. 
High price was paid at Omaha, and 
from $17.50 to $18.75 was paid at Den- 
ver. Prices paid in Ogden during the 
month ranged from $15 to $17.25 for 
all feeder lambs. 


CouUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


TEXAS 


Numerous lots of feeder lambs sold 
in the Edwards Plateau area during 
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|. Steady Rise Noted 
Feeders Perk Up 


the month. Prices ranged mostly from 
$15 to $16 for immediate delivery. 
Around 4,500 feeder lambs moved in a 
mid-October sale at $16. 


NEW MEXICO 


Some sales of good feeder lambs were 
reported during the month around Ros- 
well at as high as $16.75. Other sales 
were reported in the eastern part of 
the State at $16.25. Strings of 2,000 to 
5,000 northern New Mexico feeder 
lambs sold at $17 to $17.50, a few down- 
ward to $16. About 4,500 Indian Res- 
ervation lambs sold at $16.90. 


COLORADO 


Feature of the month in Colorado 
was the stepped-up buying of the re- 
maining crop of feeder lambs. And the 
bulk of the feeder lamb crop appeared 
to be cleaned up in October. 


lamb prices reached their 
peak in second week sales. On the 
Western Slope of Colorado, several 
thousand mixed fat and feeder lambs 
sold straight across at $18 to $18.75. 

Much of the demand came from 
northern Colorado feeders and those 
in the North Platte Valley of Nebraska 
and Wyoming. 


Good and choice feeding lambs sold 
freely in the Craig area at midmonth 
for $18 to $18.25 out of second hands, 
delivered to Denver. A few loads 
reached $18.50. 


- Earlier in October feeder lambs out 
of second hands sold at $17.25 to $17.50, 
or about steady with earlier deals. 


Feeder 





Around 1,400 head of short-term 
breeding ewes brought $7 per head in 
Colorado during the month. 


WYOMING 


Late month deliveries of good and 
choice range feeding lambs out of Wyo. 
ming were at $17 to $17.50, most deliy- 
eries moving into northern Colorado 
and the North Platte Valley of Ne. 
braska and some to the Imperial Valley 
of California. 


Some third week sales of good and 
choice feeder lambs were at $16.75 to 
$17.25, one string of 3,800 bringing 
$17.50. Weights generally ran upward 
to 70-75 pounds. 

Early in October several thousand 
head of good and choice 60- to 70- 
pound feeder lambs sold at auctions 
in the North Platte Valley of Nebraska 
and Wyoming at from $17.25 to $18.40, 
Yearling ewes brought $15 to $15.50 per 
hundredweight. 

Demand was broad for the meager 
volume of breeding ewes offered in that 
area. 


CALIFORNIA 


A fair volume of slaughter lambs sold 
throughout the month in California. 

A few loads of clover pastured 
slaughter lambs with mostly number 
one pelts sold direct in California in a 
midmonth transaction at $18.50, imme- 
diate delivery. A few similar offerings 
sold at the same price for November 15 
delivery. 


UTAH 


Around 15,000 feeder lambs sold in 
eastern Utah at $16.65 to $17.60, deliv- 
ered to Craig, Colorado. Choice and 
prime wooled range and pastured lambs 
sold at $18 to $19 and scattered loads 
of pastured and feedlot shorn lambs 
brought from $17.25 to $18 in Utah 
during October. A few loads of mixed 
fat and feeder lambs brought $17.25 to 
$17.50 during the month. 

Early in the month in central Utah 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
Slaughter, First Nine Months 10,699,000 10,368,000 
i ES SES ea ee eS Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
Slaughter at Major Centers... 261,650 299,127 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

ETT OTE TES OMT $20.30 $19.85 

i 19.10 18.30 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 60-60 pounds... 45.00 39.30 

Chetee, 40-50 pounds... 44.50 37.60 

I i i 41.30 31.10 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—September 
1954 1953 

ea Seis cia 1,871,000 1,644,000 
A PRERAENESSSSS TE Saar a NPL OS) a 798,000 687,000 
I ih aelatatilaethaalatcidindlalcsisisdickatcceoildbon bine taba cates <o 5,388,000 4,059,000 
Ee 1,462,000 1,366,000 
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one 300 head-string of purebred Ram- 
pouillet ewe lambs sold to an Idaho 
puyer at $20 for immediate delivery. 


WASHINGTON 


Country trade on lambs and ewes 
continued quiet throughout the month 
in Washington. 

A few loads of wooled lambs and 
ewes moved late in the month from 
clover pastures at $17.75, f.0.b., over- 
night stand. 


Most asking prices on wooled lambs 
during the month remained at an $18 
level or above. Several small farm 
flocks of mixed fat and feeder lambs, 


mostly in feeder flesh, sold at $14 to 
$15.50 on replacement account. 

Many feeder lambs have been moved 
onto the beet tops in the Yakima area 
now, those still in producer hands. 

Around 400 to 500 breeding ewes sold 
at midmonth from $6 per head for 
short-term ewes up to $14 per head’for 
three-year-olds of medium to good qual- 
ity. 

The undertone on feeder lambs was 
firm. Several bands of whitefaced 
wether feeder lambs in north central 
Montana sold to Washington buyers at 
$17 and $17.25, f.o.b. Some whitefaced 
ewe lambs were offered in southwestern 
Montana to the same buyers at $18.60. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Lamb Leg for Thanksgiving Feast 
Cranberry Shrub 
Roast Leg of Lamb 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Carrots and Celery 
Molded Bing Cherry Salad 
Butterhorns 
Butter or Margarine 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 
Coffee Milk 


ROAST LEG OF LAMB 


5 to 6-pound leg of lamb 
Salt and pepper 
34 cup French dressing 


November, 1954 


Do not have the fell removed from 
the leg of lamb. Season. Place skin 
side down on rack in open roasting pan. 
Insert meat thermometer so the bulb 
reaches the center of the thickest part 
of the leg, being sure the bulb does not 


rest in fat or on bone. Do not add 
water. Do not cover. Roast in a slow 
oven (300° F.) about 2% to 3% hours 
or until done. The meat thermometer 
will register 175° F. for medium done; 
180° F. for well-done lamb. Allow 30 
to 35 minutes per pound for roasting. 
About 1 hour before the end of the 
cooking time pour the French dressing 
over the roast and baste occasionally 
until done. 








THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 








Greetings and Best Wishes 
National Wool Growers 
Association 


from 


John Clay & Co. 


Successful Sellers of Sheep and 
Other Classes of Livestock 


You are assured the last dollar the market 
affords when your stock is consigned to 
CLAY and given the benefit of careful 
handling and experienced salesmanship. We 
stress efficiency in sorting, filling, weighing 
and accounting. Remittance of proceeds is 
prompt. 

There is No More Effective Way to 

Market Your Stock Than Through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission Service 
Denver, Colorado 











FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price! 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address ... 
City & State ...... 
Sex.... M.O. Enclosed. 
Send C.O.D. 
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WAbo Said That? 


HIS quotation (page 9) is from 

the address of Vice President 

Frank P. Bennett of Boston, be- 
fore the first meeting of the National 
Wool Growers Association held west 
of the Missouri River. The place was 
Salt Lake City and the day, January 
19, 1901. 

Mr. Bennett’s proposal was that each 
member thus secured would pay $1 
as dues; 90 cents of that amount would 
go to the “National Shepherd’s Bul- 
letin” which would bear the expense of 
membership solicitation, and the re- 
maining 10 cents would go into the 
treasury of the National Association. 
Out of it would be paid “the expenses 
of meetings in Washington and the at- 
tendance of delegates, together with 
the employment of a paid secretary.” 

However, according to the old news- 
paper clipping on the convention, “the 
vice president found himself and his 
magazine ... the center of a lively 
tilt.” H. H. Nelson of Montana secured 
a round of applause when he said: “It 
seems to me that this bulletin arrange- 
ment is much like buying a pound of 
tea and getting a chromo. I don’t think 
a membership in this body ought to be 
handed out as a premium.” In the end, 
all reference to the “National Shep- 
herd’s Bulletin’ was eliminated from 
the constitution and by-laws adopted 
in the reorganization of the National 
Wool Growers Association. However, 
after the convention adjourned, the 
Executive Committee “took the matter 
in its own hands, made the bulletin the 
Association’s official organ and in- 
structed the Board of Control to find 
ways and means of paying for it.” That 
was the only “tilt” in the convention. 

Wyoming’s most distinguishedd cit- 
izen at that time, Senator Francis E. 
Warren, was elected president of the 
new sheepmen’s organization. Mr. Ben- 
nett was continued as vice president. 
A. J. Knollin of Missouri and Idaho was 
made treasurer. Apparently he also 
served as secretary of the Association 
until 1903. 

The Executive 
included: 

Arizona—E. S. Gosney 

California—Harry Quinn 

Colorado—J. E. Massey 

Idaho—A. J. Knollin 

Michigan—Ex-Governor John T. Rich 

Missouri—Harold Carlisle 

Montana—T. C. Powers 

Nevada—Thomas Nelson 

New Mexico—Harry W. Kelly 

Ohio—Dwight Lincoln 

Oregon—D. P. Ketcham 

Utah—H. A. Kearnes 


Committee named 
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A. J. Knollin of Idaho and E. S. Gosney of Arizona, 
Executive Committeemen in 1901. 
Washington—S. J. Cameron 
Wyoming—E. P. Snow 
Over half a century has passed since 
that historic meeting of the National 
Wool Growers Association. The endur- 
ance of many of the sheepmen’s prob- 
lems, however, can be seen from some 
of the addresses scheduled for that 
1901 meeting: “Sheep Grazing on the 
Forest Reserve in the Arid West,” 
“Substitutes for Wool,” “Freight 
Rates,” “Consideration of Methods of 
Marketing Wool,” “Some Reflections on 
Tariff,” “Has the Ideal Wool and Mut- 
ton Sheep Yet Been Produced?” “Con- 
sideration of Reciprocity Treaties.” 
Cartoonist Worthington of the Salt 
Lake Tribune “immortalized” some of 
those attending this first western meet- 
ing of the National Association. One 
of his cartoons is shown here. 





New Silicone Finish 


May Enhance Wool 


Natural advantages of wool soon may 
take on the properties now associated 
only with the new synthetic “miracle 
fibers.” 

This enhancing of wool’s qualities may 
be possible by applying a new silicone 
finish to wool. The finish not only im- 
parts durable water repellency, but adds 
stain resistance, crease resistance and 
longer wear to woolens and worsteds, 
claims Dr. W. R. Collings, vice president 
of the Dow Corning Corporation, experi- 
mentors with this new chemical com- 
pound. 

Silicones are derived from the mineral, 
quartz. Dr. Collings estimates that the 
cost of applying them to wool will aver- 
age from 10 to 15 cents a yard, for 
eight-ounce fabric, with the price of the 
chemical alone running from one and 
one-half to two cents a yard. 

The only textile producer now using 
the new finish for pure wool, Dow Corn- 
ing reports, is Pacific Mills. That 
company says its silicone treated fabrics 
have been sold in small quantities to 
clothing manufacturers, but probably 
won’t appear as garments in stores until 
later. Prices, it’s expected, will be 
slightly higher than those for untreated 
wool. 

Silicone finishes are already perform- 
ing such diverse jobs as making glass 
bottles less breakable, reducing vibra- 
tions in auto engines, and waterproofing 
shoes, gloves and other articles of 
clothing. 


PERMIT INCOME DROPS 


Permits for the grazing of sheep, cat- 
tle, horses, and swine brought in 
$3,107,172 during fiscal year 1954, 
compared to $4,415,852 during 1953. 
Lower livestock prices account for this 
reduction, as grazing prices are based 
on the market price of the live animals. 

—USDA 








434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Telephone 4-2478 


G. A. HANSON 








WOOL HANDLERS, Inc. 


Wool Merchants 


We wish to extend our best wishes to National Wool Growers assem- 
bled in the 90th Convention at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


401 Summer St. 


Racs, AA ts 


Telephone LI 2-6584 





WILLIAM H. MORSE 
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EAT LAMB 


J/ NEAR WOOL e+e FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 








AY I, in behalf of the National Wool Growers Auxiliary, extend to you a sincere 


welcome to the National Convention! 


Well-laid plans assure you of a very enjoyable time. 

This being our silver jubilee year, we will retrace the trails of the past 25 years 
and bring again to our memories the joys and accomplishments of the Auxiliaries. 

Special honor will be shown the past presidents, and through them, tribute 
will be paid to all who have so willingly and efficiently served for the 25 years. 


We’re looking for you. 


Sincerely 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock 
National Auxiliary President 








26th Annual Convention 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


to the National Wool Growers Association — December 6-9, 1954 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1954 


1:00 to Registration of Delegates 
5:00 P.M. Mezzanine 
4:00 P.M. Executive Meeting 


(room to be announced) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1954 
8:00 A.M. to Registration of Delegates 


4:00 P.M. Mezzanine 

9:30 A.M. Joint Meeting with National Wool Growers 
Association 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 
President’s Address: Ray W. Willoughby, 
President, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, San Angelo, Texas 
Auxiliary President’s Address: Mrs. J. T. 
Murdock, President Women’s Auxiliary, 
National Wool Growers Association, Heber 
City, Utah 

2:00 P.M. Auxiliary Business Meeting 


Jade Room, Mezzanine 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1954 
9:00 A.M. to Registration of Delegates 


4:00 P.M. Mezzanine 
9:00 A.M. Auxiliary Breakfast* 
Starlite Gardens 
11:00 A.M. Tour of LDS Temple Grounds and Organ 
Recital 
2:00 P.M. Sightseeing 
8:00 P.M. FASHION SHOW 


Starlite Gardens 


November, 1954 


“MAKE IT YOURSELF—WITH WOOL” 


Sponsored jointly by The Wool Bureau, Inc., and the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers 
Association 


“MISS WOOL OF TEXAS” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1954 
Women’s Auxiliary 


8:00 A.M. Consultation Meeting with Miss Mary 
North, Pioneer Room, Mezzanine 

2:00 to Tea at Governor’s Mansion 

4:30 P.M. (Under direction Utah State Wool Growers 

Auxiliary) 

6:45 P.M. Banquet, Floor Show and Dance 
Lafayette Ballroom, Mezzanine 

COMMITTEES 


General Convention, Co-Chairmen ure . 


(Mrs. Bonner Fitzgerald 
(Mrs. Andrew Mohr 


= : (Mrs. Ed. Voda 
Publicity, Co-Chairmen (Mrs. David G. Smith 


Mrs. Wm. Graef 


Breakfast, Co-Chairmen 


Convention Contest Chairman 


*Reservations for the breakfast on Wednesday must 
be made by 2 P.M., Tuesday, December 7, or prior to that 
time by writing Mrs. Bonner Fitzgerald, R.F.D., Heber, 
Utah, or Mrs. A. J. Mohr, 205 East 1st North, Heber, Utah. 
Tickets will be on sale at the registration desk, December 
6 and 7. 
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Around the Range County gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statement about pasture and 
range conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 











PASTURE AND RANGE 
CONDITIONS 


In most Northern Border dis- 
tricts pastures and ranges continue 
in good to excellent condition, but 
generally in the Rocky Mountain 
areas they are very dry and win- 
ter feed is short. Recent rains 
have improved forage yields in 
much of the middle and southern 
Great Plains. Limited wheat pas- 
turage is available in Kansas and 
wheat will soon be ready in parts 
of Nebraska. Considerable early- 
seeded oats, vetch, and wheat are 
up and expected to furnish pas- 
turage in the near future in Okla- 
homa. The feed situation, how- 
ever, is poor at present in this 
State with hay being shipped in 
and marketing of livestock con- 
tinuing heavy. Rains have re- 
sulted in much improvement in 
the pasture situation in the Ohio 
and middle Mississippi Valleys, 
but in the middle Gulf and south 
Atlantic areas the condition re- 
mains poor. 











COLORADO 


Collbran, Mesa County 
October 18, 1954 


Late rains have improved fall and 
winter range, and hay supplies will be 
adequate. Alfalfa hay and ensilage are 
our principal winter feeds. The price 
of hay is now $25 a ton. 

Sheep are in fine condition. We are 
carrying over about the same number 
of replacement ewe lambs as we did 
last year. 

Coyotes are less numerous than for- 
merly as the sheepmen here employ a 
year-around trapper. 

—wW. C. Hoke 


MONTANA 


Broadus, Powder River County 
October 19, 1954 


There’s fair forage on the fall and 
winter ranges, but we’re awfully short 
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of water. October has been dry and 
windy and the grass is very dry and 
brittle. We supplement in the winter 
with soybean cubes (41 percent). They 
run about $88 to $90 a ton at the ranch. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $15 to $20 a 
ton. 


I think quite a few more ewes will 
be bred this season, but just about the 
same number of ewe lambs are being 
held over as last year. In some recent 
sales of both fine-wool and whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes, $20 a head 
has been paid. 


—Johnny Nisley 


Broadus, Powder River County 
October 17, 1954 


The prospects for fall and winter 
range forage are good, but we need 
moisture. It has been very dry during 
this month and there’s a shortage of 
stock water in reservoirs. 


For supplemental feeding during the 
winter, we use 41 percent cottonseed 
and soybean pellets, usually the one 
that is the cheapest. Alfalfa hay can 
be purchased at $15 to $20 a ton, de- 
pending on quality. 


Probably 15 percent more ewe lambs 
are being carried over this fall than 
last. The number of ewes bred will be 
about the same as a year ago. Eighteen 
dollars per head was recently paid for 
fine-wool yearling ewes here and $17 
for whitefaced crossbreds. 


Coyotes are more numerous. This 
may be due to the warm, open winters, 
or it may be that some of the coyotes 
are getting used to those 1080 horse 
baits. 


—Otis E. Nisley 


Garneill, Fergus County 
October 18, 1954 


We had a number of showers in Sep- 
tember which helped the range a lot. 
We have more feed than usual and it 
looks as if there will be good forage 
on the winter range. Our winter sup- 
plement is Molas-O-Cake put out by 
the Montana Flour Mills. 


Our ewes are in good condition and 
a few more of them are being bred than 
last year. 

—B. A. Nickel 


OREGON 


Tangent, Linn County 
October 14, 1954 


Good, warm weather early in October 
gave grass a fine start. Now, after 
rains, it is growing well. With our 
good feed, more old ewes will be kept 
for one more lamb. Also, more farmers 
are saving their good ewe lambs to 
build up their flocks. Some whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes recently sold 
at $20 a head. Three-to-four-year olds 
have brought from $16 to $18. 

Very little feeding is done here. We 
run on winter pasture and our rye grass 
fields. We feed rye grass screenings 
and molasses. Others feed a little grain 
before lambing. Many never feed at 
all, but, having plenty of grass, get 
good lamb and wool crops. 

Many lambs are bought as feeders 
and fattened on our rye grass fields 
in the fall. We need more buyers for 
our fat lambs. 

—Lenard Forster 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mud Butte, Meade County 
October 15, 1954 


There is much activity in the sheep 
business this fall. Everybody seems to 
want aged breeding ewes. Some full- 
mouth ewes have sold as high as $18 a 
head. For whitefaced crossbred year- 
lings $21 has been paid. I am running 
more breeding ewes this fall than a 
year ago. 

The range is in very good condition, 
although the water is a little low. Octo- 
ber, thus far, has been dry and warm. 
I usually feed corn as a supplement in 
the winter and in the spring I give my 
flocks a 40 percent protein cube. 

The Government sends in a trapper 
who spreads poison in the fall with 
very successful results on the coyote 
population. It is greatly reduced. 

—Emmett McDermott 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Light lambs will make more gain per 
pound of feed than heavy ones, re- 
searchers at Michigan State College 
recently discovered. It was found that 
60-pound lambs needed only 882 pounds 
of feed per 100 pounds of gain while 
76-pound lambs took 987 pounds of feed 
to gain 100 pounds. 

Sheep and deer like the same feed 
(NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, October 1954, 
page 26), but according to a study made 
by University of California researchers, 
domestic sheep have a little bit the bet- 
ter of it. 

A two-year study of the competition 
between deer and sheep on ranges of 
Mendocino County, California showed 
that sheep can apparently survive com- 
petition on a native grass and range- 
herb diet better than wild deer. 
“Sheep,” the California University spe- 
cialists say, “can handle a larger vol- 
ume of forage than deer and can prob- 
ably digest it more efficiently in their 
longer intestinal tracts. The net re- 
sult is that deer seem less adapted than 
sheep to exist on a winter diet of grass 
and herbs and therefore, may be more 
prone to suffer from the effects of par- 
asitism.” 

Congress voted a net increase of 
$12,311,000 in funds for agricultural 
research during the present fiscal year. 
This makes the total amount available 
for such work $71,211,000 as compared 
with $58,900,000 last year. 

The increase includes $2,450,000 for 
Agricultural Research Service, together 
with $1,900,000 to get foot-and-mouth 
research under way at the new Plum 
Island laboratory; $5,732,000 for work 
at State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; $1,267,000 for the Agricultural 
Marketing Service; $930,000 for the 
Forest Service; and $140,000 for the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The Agricultural Research Service 
states in its bulletin of October that it 
will use the increase in its funds as 
follows: 

$801,000 for expanding crop research 
—such matters as controlling diseases 
and pests, improving crops, and study- 
ing the effects of insecticidal residues; 

$511,000 for strengthening farm and 
land management research— conserv- 
ing and managing soil and water, im- 
proving farm machinery, ginning cot- 
ton, helping farmers reduce costs and 
shift production into more profitable 
lines; 

$245,000 for working on urgent dis- 
ease problems of livestock and poultry; 
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$73,000 for developing information 
on nutrients in food and using food for 
improved nutrition ; 

$820,000 for expanding research to 
develop new and improved uses for 
agricultural products. 

“Naturally,” the ARS states, “these 
increases won’t meet all the needs. But 
agricultural research is in better shape 
financially than it has been for a num- 
ber of years. An understanding of the 
needs as well as the responsibilities of 
research seems to be developing. It’s 
now up to researchers to demonstrate 
by results that this confidence is com- 
pletely justified.” 


A well-managed winter range may 
increase the income from a herd of 
sheep by as much as 100 percent, ac- 
cording to a new U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2067, 
entitled “Managing Winter Sheep 
Range for Greater Profit.” 


The Forest Service in a study of two 
herds of 3,000 sheep each found that 
those on well-managed winter ranges 
netted an average annual income of 
$10,380.13 for an eight-year period, 
while those on the poorly managed 
range brought in $5,072.20. The study 
also showed that on well-managed 
ranges forage production was greater, 
sheep were in better condition, the lamb 
crop was higher, death losses of ewes 
were less, and supplemental feeding 
was less. 


The study was conducted on and ad- 
jacent to the Forest Service’s Desert 
Experimental Range, 40 miles west of 
Milford, Utah. The results are applic- 
able to the salt desert shrub and black 
sagebrush areas covering some 46 mil- 
lion acres of winter range in Utah, Ne- 
vada, western Wyoming and southern 
Idaho. 


To help the sheepman get maximum 
results from the range the bulletin lists 
and gives a detailed description with 
illustrations of good, fair, and poor 
forage species and ranges. 

The bulletin also explains how the 
sheepman can balance grazing with for- 
age, provide for moderate and uniform 
use of the range, eliminate excess trail- 
ing, provide adequate water and have 
on hand ample supplemental feed for 
emergencies. 

(A single free copy of this 48-page 
bulletin may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 


SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Miriam Peryam 
Encampment, Wyoming 
“The Working Border Collie — Registered” 


Arthur N. Allen 
R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies” 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








CORRIEDALES 


are proving extremely 
pop 1 ’ gh the 
U. S. for their outstand- 
ing ability to produce 
top quality mutton and 
wool in maximum quan- 
tities at minimum cost. 
They are naturally horn- 
less and produce wool 
free of black fiber. 








For literature and list of breeders write: 


American Corriedale 
Association, Inc. 


e: Ses. 
Rollo E. 9 


108 Parkhill 
Columbia, Missouri 














STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 


prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


tel, bald 39 Gor 
ILLINOIS 





EWE MARKING 


HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
— red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HARNESS $3.75, CRAYONS 
$0c each. Add postage, mae pod harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L. , San Francisco. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
UTAH 


Cedar City, Iron County 
October 14, 1954 


October has been warm and dry and 
range feed is spotty and with no mois- 
ture or sap in it. If we get moisture 
soon and have no severe cold and deep 
snow during the coming months, our 
sheep should winter well. We use a 
20 percent pellet and a meal salt mix- 
ture. The current price of alfalfa hay 
is $25 a ton. 

There have been a few sales of year- 
ling ewes (fine-wools) at $18 a head. 
We are breeding about the same num- 
ber as last year and keeping the same 
number of ewe lambs. 

Good trapping has reduced coyote 
numbers here. 


H. H. Lunt 


Gunnison, Sanpete County 
October 18, 1954 


A dry month has not helped our feed 
any. The ranges are only fair. We 
aren’t holding back so many ewe lambs 
this year, about 10 percent under last 


year’s number. Our breeding bands are 
about the same size. We feed cotton- 
seed pellets because we find them safer 
and more economical, and have better 
results at lambing time. Alfalfa hay is 
$24 a ton. 


There are more coyotes here. In the 
summer we never see a trapper on the 
forest. We.do not have any trouble 
with them in the winter, as we have a 
good trapper then. 

Keep up the good work in promoting 
lamb and wool. 

—Ralph Lund 


Vernal, Uintah County 
October 18, 1954 


We had some good rains in October. 
They put most of our winter ranges in 
good condition, although feed is scant 
in some spots. Baled alfalfa hay is 
priced at $25 a ton; stacked, it is $20. 
We use Larro 32 and No. 2 corn as con- 
centrates during the winter. 

There are very few coyotes in Uintah 
County, but we have trouble with them 
in Daggett County, near Linwood, Utah. 
Our trappers are very good in Uintah 





* WOOL 


H. MUNRO 





Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 


11 Melcher Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


J. P. MOTTLA 


*% MOHAIR 


P. B. KINCAID 
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County, but we have a little too large 
an area for the number of trappers we 
have. Most of our trouble has been on 
the forest. 

—Clifton W. McCoy 


WASHINGTON 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
October 16, 1954 


We just trucked our ewes out of the 
mountains and are in good shape. The 
outlook for feed this fall and winter, | 
believe, is a little better than a year 
ago. My sheep are kept on pasture as 
long as possible; when necessary I feed 
pea cubes. Alfalfa hay is between $23 
and $25 a ton. 

I think the breeding flocks are slight- 
ly smaller this year, but more ewe lambs 
are being carried over for replacements. 

The use of 1080 has cut down coyote 
numbers in this area. 

—Phillip Hoon 


Spokane, Spokane County 
October 14, 1954 


Our ranges in the central part of the 
State are extremely dry; prospects for 
winter feed poor. Farther east, they 
have had considerable rain and the 
ranges are green. 

Considerably fewer ewes will be bred 
this fall than a year ago because most 
of the growers replaced with older ewes 
from men selling out. There will be 
three or four more bands of ewe lambs 
carried over this fall, but that still does 
not equal the 10-year average. While 
there have been no sales of ewes, some 
fine-wool yearlings bred to blackfaced 
rams are priced at $27.50. 

Loose hay is $20 a ton and going up. 
In our winter operation we use pellets 
composed of beet pulp, barley, peas, 
No. 1 feed screenings, urea, limestone, 
phosphate, sodium sulphate, molasses 
and salt. 


—Hislop & Son 


WYOMING 


Afton, Lincoln County 
October 14, 1954 


Grass on the range is very dry, but 
we have a good hay crop for winter 
feed ($18 to $20 a ton now). A storm 
on October 12 softened up the grass a 
little. In addition to hay, we use barley 
pellets, 18 percent protein, at $65 a 
ton. 

We have a few more coyotes here. 
Trappers do not seem to get into the 





WE WANT TO BUY 
A FLICK DOCKER 


If you have one for sale, write .. . 


BOX M, NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific Natl. Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
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hills where they can’t drive their trucks 
to put the bait out. 

Our main problem is the lowered 
price of lamb and wool, with continued 
high running expenses. I understand, 
however, we will get some relief from 
the new wool program. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have been 
sold recently at $19 and whitefaced 
crossbreds at $20. About the same num- 
ber of ewes are being bred this year 
as last and about the same number of 
ewe lambs carried over. 

—Delmar C. Lancaster 


Oshoto, Crook County 
October 25, 1954 


The outlook for range feed is only 
fair to good, as a result of the hot, dry 
weather we’ve been having. For supple- 
ment feeding, we use corn, Lincoy and 
Purina. 

We are breeding about the same 
number of ewes this season and will 
keep about the same number of ewe 
lambs. A sale of crossbred, whitefaced 
yearling ewes at $20 has been reported 
recently. 

—Marcelino Larrechea 


Wheatland, Platte County 
October 14, 1954 


The feed outlook is poor in Platte 
County. We’ve had a late, warm fall, 
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with few showers. Baled alfalfa hay is 
priced at $25 and $27 a ton. 

I don’t believe there is much change 
in the number of ewes to be bred this 
fall and the number of ewe lambs held 
for replacements. 

We have a good predatory animal 
program here, so less trouble with 
coyotes. 

—Del H. Landen 


FAIR PRICE 


(Continued from page 24) 
is necessary for impreving the physical 
condition of the soil and adds the ni- 
trogen that is lacking. 


Fertilizer is Needed 


Research investigations show that 
the farmer on a well-managed irrigated 
farm using alfalfa, sugar beets, and 
grain in the rotation, and feeding live- 
stock may expect a yield of 18 tons of 
beets per acre without the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, whereas a farmer 
on a similar farm without the above 
rotation and livestock feeding may have 
to use commercial fertilizers to get a 
12-ton yield. 

During the 32-year period, 1922-1953, 
the average price of feeder lambs, in 
September and October on the Omaha 
market, was $13.33 per hundred, and 
the price of finished lambs during the 





Almost everywhere you find sheepmen, you'll find 
folks who are customers of First Security Banks .. . 
and who like doing business with this strong and 
experienced financial institution. That's because 
First Security banking offices . 
Utah, Idaho and in Wyoming . . . are 
organized on the local level and staffed by 
friendly personnel who know the needs of the 
communities and customers they serve. We 
invite you to visit your nearby First 
Security Bank for financial service that's 
tailored to meet the needs of Inter- 
mountain Sheepmen. 


. . throughout 


following January and February was 
$14.81 per hundred. The above shows 
a spread of 11 percent between feeder 
and finished lambs on the same market. 
Table I shows a spread of 13.3 percent 
between feeder lambs at the ranch and 
finished lambs on the terminal market. 

The second column is based on feeder 
lambs and feed valued at approximately 
90 percent of their average cost of pro- 
duction. Feeder lambs are entered at 
$18.45 per hundred and a feed cost of 
$4.91 per sheep. The cost of the fin- 
ished lamb on the Chicago market is 
$21.27 per hundred and the cost of 
feed-yard gains $21.07. The Chicago 
price for the finished lambs in January 
and February 1954 was $21.77 per hun- 
dred, and the average price for March 
was $24.13. The favorable support price 
for wool on the 1955 wool clip should 
have a favorable influence on the mar- 
ket price for the finished lamb in 
January and February. 


LIVESTOCK PRICE BULLETIN 


Swift and Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
recently announced the release of a 
new bulletin from its Agricultural Re- 
search Department. “Livestock Prices 
...and What Causes Them to Change,” 
is the name of the bulletin. Copies are 
available by writing the above men- 
tioned department at Chicago. 
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National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 
767 East Sixth South 
Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


DURE UOURNY | 3 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 





ROMELDALES - 
a 

FRANCKE, R. O. ale 
6719 Burnside Road = 
Sebastapol, California i: 
SPENCER, A. T. ; 
Rte. 1, Box 12 


Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS al 
th 


BECKER, M. W. de 
Rupert, Idaho th 
BURTON, T. B. m 
Cambridge, Idaho pé 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas cc 
FOX, FLOYD T. el 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. ti 
Star Route, Menan, Idaho la 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. a 
Junction City, Oregon : 

JENKINS, ALLAN : 
Newton, Utah 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. g 


Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. n 

Springville, Utah S 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 1 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah ; 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


t 
TARGHEES 
t 
f 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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I feel that probably the most impor- 
tant single item is to implant in the 
minds of the growers the urgent neces- 
sity for a strong and vastly increased 
advertising campaign.* In this State 
we have not been very successful in 
raising funds with which to conduct a 
campaign. In my own mind I feel that 
this is a service which the National can 
do better, and I feel that our money 
will be better spent by professionals 
than by blundering amateurs. 

Second, I feel that the growers should 
all be cautioned that the amount of 
their subsidy or incentive payment is 
dependent upon the price received for 
their wool in the open market. The 
more they sell it for, the larger their 
payment. 

Third, we should push for lower feed 
costs, which are controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Fourth, we should urge an investiga- 
tion of the sudden precipitous drop in 
lamb prices again this summer. 

—George K. Hislop 
Spokane, Washington 


The National and State associations 
should stress to the grower the impor- 
tance of typing and culling. Old ewes 
have no place on the winter range. 
Young sheep and choice rams, with 
good care, spell success. 

—H. H. Lunt 
Cedar City, Utah 


I think our organizations should pro- 
mote the sales of lamb and mutton. 
Some meat markets don’t offer lamb for 
sale and some restaurants don’t include 
lamb on their menus. 

I think we should keep working for 
110 percent of parity as the incentive 
level in the wool program, although 
106 percent has been approved for 1955. 
The higher figure is necessary because 
our expenses are so high. 

Also the herder problem needs at- 
tention. Most of the present herders 
are growing too old to go out and the 
young men aren’t interested. We need 
to bring in more herders to handle our 
flocks. 

—Delmar C. Lancaster 
Afton, Wyoming 


The lamb program is good, but let’s 
have it so the farmer with 50 ewes will 


pay his share. It is wrong to have just 





: *Opportunity for such a campaign is pro- 
vided in Section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, if the producers approve. 
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a few foot the bill, because they have 
lots of lambs. Our packers should do 
more. 


—Lenard Forster 
Tangent, Oregon 


As most of the sheep here now are 
being run inside woven-wire pastures, 
I think it is very important that coyotes 
be kept down. There has been quite 
an increase in their numbers in the last 
two years and they are causing consid- 
erable loss again. 

A program should be worked out to 
get better control of them here or they 
are going to cause serious loss under 
the way sheep are run now. 

The Fish and Wildlife people work 
with us well, but I understand there is 
quite a bit of the county that is not 
baited. Maybe something could be done 
to get better coverage and to have dif- 
ferent baits used. 

—Otis E. Nisley 
Broadus, Montana 


My biggest problem is selling my 
wool. I spend a year growing it and 
when I shear it, there’s no demand for 
it. 

I realize the association has done its 
best, but I still think that the importing 
of more cheaply produced foreign wool 
is our biggest problem. With our over- 
head, we can never compete with the 
Australian and South American wool 
grower and still maintain a_ typical 
American standard of living. I’m in 
favor of a higher tariff. 

—Emmett McDermott 
Mud Butte, South Dakota 


“What are some of the more impor- 
tant sheep industry problems on which 
you think action should be taken by your 
State and National Associations? Why?” 


I think perhaps the most important 
problems facing the sheep industry lo- 
cally are predatory animals and thieves. 

Coyotes are becoming more numer- 
ous because they refuse to take 1080 in 
the form in which it is now being put 
out. Also, bobcats are starting to 
bother us. 

Sheep thieves are also active in this 
locality. The sheep-tight pastures ap- 
parently are quite a temptation. I 
think perhaps some type of sheep in- 
spection law might discourage this 
quite a bit. 

—Johnny Nisley 
Broadus, Montana 





——-WANTED-— 


Volumes 1, 2 and 3, 1911-1913 of the 
National Wool Grower. 


N. ORWIN RUSH, Director, 
Univ. of Wyoming Library, Laramie, Wyo. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBRE 

















SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGI 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CAI 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMB 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman Secretary Treasurer. 
Moscow. iaano 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





—-MAIN OFFICE — 
200 SOUTH MAIN 


THE SHEEPMAN'S BANK 


The CONTINENTAL BANK 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
1575 SOUTH MAIN 











AND TRUST COMPANY 


A MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS INSURED UP TO $10,008 
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GRAND CHAMPION FLEECE 
1954 National Western Stock Show 


NATIONAL 


WESTERN 
-STOCK SHOW- 


@ HORSE SHOW ® RODEO 
Denver — January 14-22 


FEATURING the Nation’s Finest 
Breeds in: 
RAMBOUILLET 
CORRIEDALE 
COLUMBIA 
SOUTHDOWN 
SUFFOLK 
Sheep Show 
Wool Show 
Carload Show 
Carload Fat Lambs 
Truckload Fat Lambs 


For full information, write: 


National Western Stock Show 


Union Stockyards Station 
DENVER 16, COLORADO 








Association, 414 Pacific National Life Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, an unincorporated 
body, and twelve state wool growers’ 
associations. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements 
in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

(Signed) IRENE YOUNG 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1954. 

(SEAL) 











STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 


The National Wool Grower 

monthly at Salt Lake City, 
September 20, 1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Company, 414 Pacific National Life 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; Editors J. M. 
Jones and Irene Young, 414 Pacific Nation- 
al Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; Busi- 
ness manager Irene Young, 414 Pacific 
National Life Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. The owner is: National Wool Growers 


published 
Utah for 
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ae Dupee, Sawyer Company. 9 
(Signed) BULIA H. ANDERSON Hallowell, Jones and Donald .% 
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Finance 


Continental Bank and Trust Co. 
Firat Security Genk.............<..25.:..<.;.-..00.. 
Producers Livestock Loan Company... 






Marketing Agencies 


Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
John Clay & Company......................-..-.. 
Producers Livestock Marketing Assn.. 

St. Paul Union Stockyards Company... 
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National Western Stock ak. 
University of Wyoming........... 
Western Finance Company 
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Burlington Lines... 
Remedies 
Tom Brown, Inc. ........ 
Wyeth Laboratories... 
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wee and Company.............. 

M. Coon Wool Company . 
ect and Company........... ; 
Edgehill-Goodi 


~a Lukens, Inc. 





C. Elliott and Company... 














America’s most important desk job 


Right here, in the schoolroom, is 
where our children’s future—and 
through them, the future of our 
country—begins to take shape. 

Your local school board, 
P.T.A.’s and other public- 
spirited groups need your help 
and support to give our children 
the kind and quality of education 
they deserve. For free booklet 
“How Can Citizens Help Their 
Schools,” write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 





BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 
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